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Use it up... Wear it out... 


d 


‘That’s the thing to do in wartime. Eat every bite of 
food, save every scrap of soap, make a patriotic 
habit of stretching all the supplies in the house so 
they go further, last longer. 


This year old coats, old shoes, are a badge of honor. 
They show you’re sensible enough to know that one 
way to help win the war, to keep prices down, is to 
wear your old things out! 


Make it do... or do without 


Before you spend a penny in wartime, ask yourself, 
“Do I really need this? Or do I have something now 
that will do?’’ As you patch and darn and turn and 
make over, you’re keeping prices down. 


When you save, when you put your money in War 
Bonds, in savings, in taxes, in insurance—you’re 
putting your money to work fighting the war and 
building a sound, stable nation for the peace to come. 


It’s your money you’re saving when you 
help keep prices down. For it’s buying too 
much when there’s too little to buy that 
sends prices up. And when prices go up— 
and keep going up—your savings, your 
future, are in danger. 

How can you help keep prices down? 


By never spending a thin dime you 
could turn into a War Stamp. By thinking 
twice—and thinking ‘‘No”’—at every urge 
to open your purse. / 

By wearing old things out, making 
makeshifts do. Remember, it’s the things 
you don’t buy that keep prices down! 


See that prices go no higher... Be a Saver, not a Buyer! 


A United States war message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 
Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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A New Thriller by 
That Prince of Storytellers 


SAX ROHMER’S 


OF EGYPT 


In this new book Sax Rohmer adds to his notable 
group of scoundrels and heroes, which includes the 
unforgettable Dr. Fu Manchu, a striking and color- 
ful new character — Bimbashi Baruk of the re- 
nowned Camel Corps in Africa and member of the 
British Military Intelligence in the Near East. The 
book is crowded with sinister and exotic figures. 
The story moves rapidly with ever mounting ex- 
citement as Bimbashi goes craftily through an un- 
derworld of crime that reaches from Egypt to 
Afghanistan. How he outwits German and Jap- 
anese secret agents, slavers, murderers, thieves and 
poisoners, a tale rich in superb entertainment and 
hair-raising excitement. $2.50. 


Cartoon Parade 


A two year crop of comic drawings from COL- 
LIER’S Magazine, selected by Gurney Williams. 
Here are 128 pages of cartoons by top flight artists. 
$1.29. 


ALFRED AHOY! 


by Foster Humfreville 


The most popular goof in the cartoon world— 
Alfred, the Sailor. Pipe him aboard! Here is a 
record of his hilarious, cock-eyed adventures on the 
seven seas. $1.00. 


For Young Readers 
A SOUNDING TRUMPET 


by Louise Hall Tharp 
The eventful life of Julia Ward Howe, America’s first 
great “career woman” and author of “The Battle Hymn 


of the Republic.” For children from 12 to 16 years. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 


HERE COMES PETE 


by Eleanor ‘Clymer 
The delightful experiences of a five year old who explores 


the wonder of his new suburban home. A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. Illustrated in three colors. $2.00. 


6 ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street, a: 


BIMBASHI BARUK 


COLLIER’S COLLECTS ITS WITS 


New York 3 


THE COLISEUM IN 
1912 


Both the Republican and 
Progressive Conventions 
were held here in 1912 
when fifty thousand peo- 
ple came to Chicago to 
watch one of the live- 
liest political conflicts in 
American history. The 
Coliseum was formerly a 
war museum, and the 
facade was brought piece 
by piece from the fa- 
mous Confederate Libby 
Prison in Richmond, 
Virginia. 


i i | i i in picturi ts at the 
Sydney Smith of the Chicago Tribune was actively irreverent in picturing even 
eas and along ’’Gumshoe Boulevard’’ during the exciting days of the Republican Con- 
vention of 1912. Elihu Root and Charley P. Taft were prominent delegates. 
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by Regina Z. Kelley 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD will be focused on Chicago this year, for the 
two major political parties in the United States will be meeting there in con- 
vention ; the Republicans on June 26, and the Democrats on July 19. Chicago 
has been host many times to national conventions, and in 1932 it played the same 
dual role it is taking this year. Probably the most colorful and dramatic ses- 
sions were in 1860 when Lincoln was nominated, in 1912 when Theodore 
Roosevelt bolted the Republicans, in 1920 when Harding was the “dark horse”’ 
candidate, and in 1932 and 1940 when Franklin D. Roosevelt initiated a New 
Deal and broke an old tradition. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of May 19, 1860, the three twenty-foot door- 
ways of the Wigwam in Chicago were thrown open and the crowds on Lake 
and Market Streets surged into the convention hall. The building, a gaunt, 
frame structure that would hold ten thousand, had been hastily constructed the 
previous month. It had cost the city $5000, and it was the first hall especially 
designed for a national convention. It was to-witness the miracle of Lincoln’s 
nomination. 

“The audacity of inviting a national convention to Chicago at this time was 
purely Chicagoan,” said Miss Ida Tarbell. For the ten years preceding, the 
city had been trying to pull itself out of the mud. In 1860, half the buildings 
were on stilts and pedestrians climbed up and down the various streets, since 
all of the buildings were on different levels. Lake Street, the main business 
thoroughfare, was paved with wooden blocks, and horse cars ambled along 
Clark Street, but the rest of the city was a mud slough. Fortunately, it did not 
rain in Chicago during the convention week, so that every street corner became 
a political rostrum. 

Flags and festoons of red, white and blue bunting, and giant sprays of ever- 
greens hid the bare walls of the Wigwam. Flickering gas lights gave garish 
splendor. The ladies of Chicago, “armed and equipped with those formidable 
weapons, needles, thimbles and scissors,” had created this ‘graceful transforma- 
tion.” Their services had been lauded by a rhetorical but gallant press, and 
acknowledged by the seating committee with free tickets to the balcony. The 
only males permitted were those escorting the ladies, “gentle and tender, who 
had waited so patiently to reap their well-earned meed.” 

But there were other gentlemen who were eager to secure these balcony seats. 
School girls were bribed a quarter each to permit some man to escort them to 
the gallery. Ladies of “somewhat doubtful character” were now in their turn 
solicited. A washwoman with a bundle of laundry was pressed into service, 
and finally a bewildered Indian squaw who had been selling moccasins at the 
corner was induced to go in. “But, she ain’t no lady,” was the decision of the 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This picture of Abraham Lincoln was 
taken about the time of his nomina- 
tion in 1860. He did not grow a 
beard until shortly before his inaugu- 


Chiwugu Historical Society 


THURLOW WEED 


Suave, gracious Thurlow Weed was 
the political boss of the Republican 
party, but he failed to secure the 
nomination of his candidate, William 


Chicago Historical Society 
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HORACE GREELEY 


Horace Greeley, the influential editor 
of the New York Tribune, was op- 
posed to the nomination of Seward 
as well as that of Lincoln whom he 


ration. 


door keeper, and so her disappointed es- 
cort joined the thousands that milled in 
the streets. 

Chicago bustled with excitement and 
hospitality for the convention. “The 
latch strings are off and we can take care 
of all creation,’ was its boast. There 
were forty-two hotels with rates varying 
from $1.00 to $2.50 a day, and all were 
crowded even to the billiard tables. The 
best were the Briggs House, the Rich- 
mond House, the Tremont and the Hyde 
Park. The last was outside of the city 
limits, but accessible because of the I. C. 
trains. 

The Wide-Awakes, a political march- 
ing club of young men, resplendent in 
glazed caps and oil cloth capes, met all 
trains and had drills and _ torchlight 
parades in the evening. Michigan Av- 
enue was brilliantly illuminated. The res- 
idents had been asked to turn on all their 
gas lights and oil lamps, so as to impress 
the visitors coming along the lake front 
on incoming trains. In the evening 
there were boat excursions on Lake Mich- 
igan with the Garden City Band furnish- 
ing the music. McVickers Theater of- 
fered a different play each night by its 
stock company, and Handy and Camp- 
bell’s minstrels entertained. The High- 
land Guard advertised a ball at their 
Armory with “tickets one dollar,” and the 
Dancing Academy had a “select party 
each night.” There were saloons to re- 
fresh one’s body, and services at churches 
to give solace to the spirit. 

William H. Seward of New York, 
governor, United States Senator and 
most prominent man in the Republican 
party, was thought to have the best chance 
for the nomination. But there were also 
Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, eminent states- 
man; Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
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Seward. 


United States Senator; Edward Bates of 
Missouri, well known jurist; and Abra- 
ham Lincoln of Illinois, “neither judge 
nor senator, but plain citizen.” 

From his headquarters at the Rich- 
mond House on Michigan Avenue and 
what is now Wacker Drive, Seward’s 
fate had been guided by Thurlow Weed, 
first boss of the convention. Suave, gra- 
cious, able to call every delegate by name 
and speak to him as if he were an old 
schoolmate, Weed made an _ excellent 
campaign manager. He had brought 
Dodsworth’s Band and two thousand fol- 
lowers to Chicago. Resplendent in broad 
satin sashes and torchlight flares, they 
paraded up and down Michigan Avenue, 
lustily playing Seward’s campaign song, 
“Oh, Isn’t He a Darling.” On the night 
before the balloting, Weed gave a great 
banquet at the Richmond House. Eight 
cases of champagne were opened but by 
the time some of the guests woke up, 
Lincoln was nominated. 

Weed had good arguments for his 
candidate. These were troubled days, 
he said. Talk of secession was in the air. 
The Democratic Party was already split 
into two factions. This was the Heaven- 
sent chance for the newly-fledged Repub- 
lican Party to elect its candidate. A man 
of ability and statesmanship like Seward 
would carry the country. But there 
were arguments against Seward. He was 
an abolitionist and had been connected 
with dubious politics in New York. The 
vote of every northern state was needed 
to carry the election, and Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and Missouri would never vote 
for him. 

Everywhere the influence of Horace 
Greeley, the famous editor of the New 
York Tribune, was felt. He looked 
more like a curious farmer than an editor 


thought inexperienced. 


and clever politician, with his bland, blue 
eyes behind rimmed spectacles, his round 
red and white face, and  scraggling 
whiskers. Greeley was bitterly opposed 
to Seward. Bates was his candidate. 
When questioned about Lincoln, the edi- 
tor shook his head. An adroit politician 
with hosts of friends in Illinois, he said, 
but no experience in national affairs. No, 
Bates was safer. 

In the smoke-filled rooms of Lincoln’s 
headquarters at the Tremont Hotel on 
Lake and Clark Streets, his clever man- 
agers, Joe Medill, editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune, and Judge David 
Davis were nailing down the delegates, 
by giving them “everything they asked.” 
Lincoln had wired them, “I authorize no 
bargains and will be bound by none.” But 
Davis brushed that aside with, “Lincoln 
ain’t here and don’t know what we have 
to meet. So we'll go ahead as if we 
hadn’t heard from him.” 

There were other methods used to in- 
fluence delegates. One of Lincoln’s 
committee had made “a deal” with the 
printers of seat-tickets. On the day of 
the balloting, while Seward men were 
marching gaily up and down Michigan 
Avenue, the Lincoln ticket-holders took 
a short cut to the Wigwam and jammed 
the hall before the Seward men got there. 
They had been well trained, too, in the 
art of shouting. Joe Medill directed 
them from the stage like an orchestra 


leader, but he waved his handkerchief 


instead of abaton. Special arrangements 
had been made with the railroads, so that 
all “‘shouters” for the Republican party 
could come to Chicago at half rates. As 
a matter of fact, the two who yelled the 
loudest were well known Democrats in 
their own counties. 

On Friday afternoon came the nom- 


inating speeches. 
one sentence. Finally, Norman B. Judd 


They were limited to 


spoke. “I desire on behalf of the dele- 
gation from Illinois, to put in nomination 
as a candidate for President of the 
United States, Abraham Lincoln of Il- 
linois.” The response was terrific. Med- 
ill’s “shouters” responded nobly. Hats 
flew in a black cloud. Handkerchiefs 
gave it a silver lining. Then came the 
second to Lincoln’s nomination and the 
uproar inspired a characteristic descrip- 
tion. “Like all the hogs ever slaughtered 
in Cincinnati giving their death squeal, 
plus a score of big steam whistles. This 
was followed by a long breath, then a 
stamping and shrieking that shook every 
pillar.” 

There were 465 delegates in all, so that 
233 votes were necessary for a choice. 
On the first ballot Seward had 173 and 
Lincoln 102, with the rest scattered. On 
the second ballot Seward was up to 184 
and Lincoln 181. A third ballot began. 
Seward slipped to 180 and Lincoln’s tally 
was 231. “A profound stillness sud- 
denly fell upon the Wigwam. One heard 
distinctly the scratching of pens and the 
ticking of telegraph instruments on the 
reporters’ tables.” Then Carter of Ohio 
leaped to his chair. “Ohio will change 
three or four votes from Chase to Lin- 
coln,’ he bellowed. And Honest Abe 
was nominated. 

In Springfield, Illinois, Abraham Lin- 
coln waited on Friday at the office of the 
State Journal. A boy came running in 
headlong with a telegram. It read, “Abe. 
We did it. Glory be to God.” The can- 
didate gazed at the message for several 
minutes, his face suddenly pale. Then 
he smiled. ‘Well, boys, there is a little 
woman at our house who is interested in 
this business,” he said, and left. 


pated in a convention before. 


T. R. COMES TO THE CONVENTION 


At ‘the left Theodore Roosevelt is seen arriving for his spectacular 
appearance at the Republican Convention of 1912. His appear- 
ance shattered all precedents for no candidate had ever partici- 
However, he had many admirers 
and was given an enthusiastic welcome, 


When Judge Davis was asked what it 
had cost to nominate Lincoln, he replied, 
“The entire expense, including headquar- 
ters, telegraphing, music, fare of delega- 
tions, and other incidentals, was less than 
seven hundred dollars.” The paid “shout- 
ers’ were probably included in “other 
incidentals.”’ 

* | GRR 

“The Eighth Commandment—Thou 
Shalt Not Steal.” In inch-high letters 
on the morning of June 18, 1912, the 
Chicago Tribune blazoned Theodore 
Roosevelt’s accusation against the Re- 
publican party. Through “steam-rolling” 
tactics the National Committee of the 
Republican party had denied places to the 
delegates who had been pledged to Roose- 
velt in the state primaries and as a conse- 
quence President Taft had been renom- 
inated on the first ballot of the conven- 
tion. Two hundred and forty-six places 
had been contested in the ten days be- 
fore the convention, and of that number 
only thirteen of them had been given to 
Roosevelt men. The ex-president, who 
was in Chicago by that time, had in- 
structed his followers not to 
participate in the proceedings of 
the conventions. ‘Present but 
not voting,” they had answered 
firmly to the roll call, and had 
walked out in a body when Taft 
was nominated. 

But there were other matters 


Sees 


WHERE LINCOLN WAS 
NOMINATED 


Constructed at a cost of five 
thousand dollars, The Wigwam 
was the first building in America 
designed to hold a national con- 
vention. In 1860 half of the 
buildings in Chicago were on stilts 
and most of the streets were 
masses of mud whenever it rained. 


Chicago Historical Se 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD 


Seward’s reputation for state: 

manship was far greater than Lir 

coln’s and most Easterners cor 

fidently expected his nominatto) 

The print to the left shows Mick 
igan Avenue in 1860. 


of interest in the convention beside the 
tense political situation. Fifty thousand 
people had come to Chicago, the largest 
crowd ever gathered for a national con- 
vention. Theodore Roosevelt, breaking 
all precedents, for no candidates had ever 
actively participated in a convention be- 
fore, had come for a last ditch fight for 
his nomination; a “return from Elba’’ it 
was called. The city had given him an 
uproarious welcome. It had taken his 
official car thirty minutes to travel from 
the Lasalle Street Station to his head- 
quarters at the Congress Hotel. The 
bands played “There'll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight,’ “What the 
Hell Do We Care,” and “Everybody’s 
Doing It.” The ex-president stood up in 


the car, grinning toothfully and waving 


his new pearl-gray sombrero. “I feel 
like a bull moose,” he shouted to a friend, 
and the expression later gave a nickname 
to the Progressive Party he created. 
Michigan Avenue was so thronged that 
all traffic ceased until Roosevelt came out 
on a balcony of the Congress Hotel and 
spoke to the crowd. “The regiment is 


. i a Te 
Chicago Historical So 


CHICAGO IN 1860 


Chicago Historical Society 


During the 1860 convention Chicago entertained its visitors with every type of amusement it could devise from torch light parades to 
minstrel shows. The Sherman House before which this circus parade is passing was a buzzing center of political intrigue. 


here,’ they shouted. “We want the 
Colonel.” 

Ruddy-faced, exuberant, down-to- 
earth, he fitted into their mood. “Chicago 
is a bad place for men to try to steal,’ he 
began his short speech. But long after 
he finished, thousands stood patiently on 
the streets and sidewalks, gazing upward 
as if they thought the ex-president would 
make his talked-of bolt by leaping from 
an upper window. 

The candidate made few public ap- 
pearances after his first impromptu ad- 
dress. He remained closeted in his head- 
quarters in the presidential suite of the 
Congress, where he kept in touch with 
the convention proceedings by private 
wire. But every time he appeared the 
crowd whooped it up. They shouted, 
“Bully for you!—Give us a square deal! 
—Hit ’em hard!—Knock out the steam 
roller!” and other characteristic Roose- 
veltian expressions. And everywhere 
one heard worshipping cries of “Teddy! 
Teddy! Teddy!” 


Mrs. Roosevelt remained in seclusion 


in her rooms at the Blackstone, but her 
children and their families had come as 
a vanguard when the convention had 
opened. Alice, of course, provided most 
news-interest. Hei: husband, Nicholas 
Longworth, astute politician that he was, 
had both ears to the ground, but slender, 
dynamic, imperious “Princess Alice” 
took the social reins of the political 
chariot in her capable hands. 

She arrived under a handicap. Her 
“hat trunk’ was safe, but the one with 
the “robes” was missing for a couple of 
days, so that all her invitations had to be 
accepted with the proviso, “If I may 
come in my tailored dress.” But the 
headlines on June 18 were “The Trunk 
Has Come,” and after that we read of 
pink chiffon, cream-colored lace, voiles 
and taffetas. 

Probably the men at the convention 
heartily wished that the hat trunk had 
been the one to disappear, until Alice 
calmly removed her beplumed cartwheel 
hat and pinned it on the draperies that 
festooned her box. Whereupon hats 


were whisked from other pompadours 
and male heads emerged from the sea of 
plumes and flowers. The women, no 
doubt, were just as glad to be rid of their 
headgear. What with automobile “dust- 
ers,” chiffon veils, gloves, scarfs, yard- 
wide skirts, and at least three rustling 
taffeta petticoats to take care of, the 
shedding of a bedizened hat could only 
have been a relief. 

Women made headlines that week for 
other reasons. On June 12, Lillian Rus- 
sell was married to Alexander P. Moore. 
That same week, Evelyn Nesbit Thaw 
complained bitterly because she was being 
forced once more to reveal her relations 
with Stanford White. Miss Julia Clark 
was the first woman to receive an air 
pilot’s license in Chicago, and the police 
in ultra-refined language made regula- 
tions for women’s attire on Chicago 
beaches. There were to be no flesh- 
colored tights or “statuary effects,” and 
the men also were warned not to “dis- 
play their physical make-up” on the 
beaches. At the convention itself, for 
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INSIDE THE WIGWAM 


Or HRs 3 4 
Chicago Historical Society 


Flags and festoons of red, white and blue bunting and giant sprays of evergreen decorated the Wigwam for the 1860 convention. The 
ladies responsible for decorating the hall were given free tickets to the balcony. 


the first time in history, there were two 
women delegates from the state of Cali- 
fornia. The suffragettes also, led by 
Jane Addams, played a prominent part, 
though promising their support to Roose- 
velt. Later they followed his leadership 
in the Progressive Party. 

Probably because of the presence of 
Mrs. Longworth, many prominent social- 
ites attended the sessions, but informality 
was the keynote of the convention. Every 
morning servants laden with hampers of 
lunch followed their masters and mis- 
tresses into the Coliseum. There was 
only one silk top hat seen, and that was 
the possession of a Negro delegate from 
Kentucky. He wore it constantly, both 
his large brown hands clasping it when- 
ever the demonstrations grew especially 
riotous. 

The Coliseum, where the convention 
was held, up to this time had been used 
for circuses and for Chicago’s notorious 
First Ward balls. It was a reconstruc- 
tion of the famous Confederate Libby 
Prison, which has been removed from 


Richmond piece by piece in 1888. It 
had been used as a Civil War Museum 
until 1900, when it had been rebuilt with 
only the facade of Libky Prison retained. 
In 1920 it was to house the Republican 
convention which nominated Warren G. 
Harding. 

The interior of the Coliseum had been 
painted a bright yellow for the conven- 
tion, but only the arched roof and iron 
girders could be seen. The rest was a 
seething mass of people. Down on the 
main floor the 1078 delegates squirmed 
on close-packed kitchen chairs. The 
speaker’s platform was in the center, and 
from it a narrow walk jutted out to 
where the stenographers and members of 
the press sat nearest the platform. 

Since there were only megaphones to 
amplify the voice, each speaker walked 
out on this plank to make his address, 
and for many a one it was like “walking 
the plank” to his political death. The 
ribaldry of the audience was relentless. 
One Negro orator began, “The Negroes 
of the South have always looked to the 


splendid Republican party for ———— 

“Post offices!” shouted the crowd. 

A longwinded Kentuckian cried, “The 
men of Ken—tuck—ee loave Ken—tuck 
——eCe.e - 

“Then go back to Kentucky,” de- 
risively instructed his listeners. 

At noon-time the sawdust covered side- 
show grounds of the Coliseum became a 
fashionable promenade. Here at twelve 
o’clock each day, one could see Senator 
Chauncey Depew, raconteur of banquet- 
ting fame, with Mrs. Depew at his side. 
He would gravely hold up two fingers, 
and having received two thick ham sand: 
wiches and two slices of cherry pie, he 
would deposit them in the wicker basket 
on his arm and sit down at one of the oil- 
cloth covered tables for his lunch. 

There were more than just the typical 
newspaper stories of the convention. 
Peter Finley Dunne who wrote under the 
name of “Mr. Dooley” gave a daily ac- 
count, which for all its jocularity had its 
usual shrewd content. He thought the 


(Continued on page 30) 


THE CRIMEA 


WILL LIVE 


AGAIN 


by Albert Parry 


HOMER AND EURIPIDES, Racine 
and Goethe sang and recited the hoary 
legends of the faery peninsula, the 
Crimea. Claude Farrére waxed enthu- 
siastic about that “amethyst set in the 
emerald green of its ‘wave-washed 
shores.’”’ Alfred Tennyson referred to its 
sublime “valley of death” at Balaklava— 
the scene of the charge of the Light 
Brigade. Mark Twain was among, the 
tourists who sailed from afar to view the 
breath-taking scenery of the Crimea’s 
mountains and sea, and ponder somberly 
upon the ruins of the first siege of Sevas- 
topol—that of the 1850's. 

Foreign writers have elected the 
Crimea on the Black Sea as their inspir- 


ation and traveled to pay homage to its 
unique history and unsurpassed lands- 
cape; Russia’s own poets and novelists 
have early and often marked the lovely 
triangle of steppe, hill, and dale for their 
own subjects of song and story. 

In the 1820’s Alexander Pushkin lived 
in a small simple house at Gurzuf, amid 
the Tatars and their vineyards. Criss- 
crossing the countryside on his restless 
journeys, he chose Bakhchisarai, the old 
Tatar capital of the Crimea, to spin a 
gossamer poem about Khan Ghirei and 
his two beautiful captives—Maria Poto- 
cka, the Pole; and Zarema, the jealous 
and vengeful Georgian. 

Thirty years later, Leo Tolstoy ar- 
rived in the Crimea as a young artillery 
officer, an inveterate gambler at cards, 
and a budding writer. War and Peace 
was as yet unborn, but out of Tolstoy’s 


‘service at bloody Bastion Four there 


emerged his Sevastopol Tales, a docu- 
ment of great power dedicated to “those 
heroes whose spirit in these trying times 
rose, not fell; who readied themselves 
joyfully to die, not for a city, but for 
the entire fatherland.’ Almost nine dec- 
ade later, in 1942, when the Germans 
spent more than one hundred thousand 
of their own and their satellite Ruman- 
ians’ lives in a furious effort to capture 
Sevastopol, the old yet immortal words 
of Tolstoy, written during that first siege 
of 1854-55, could well be repeated in 
speaking of the second siege—that of our 
own time: “The epic of Sevastopol, 
where the Russian people was the hero, 
will leave a profound imprint in Russia 
for a long time to come... ” 

And so it has, so it will. 

The Germans have been driven out of 
the Crimea. The day will soon dawn 
when, the last Nazi boot-trace having 
been swept from Russian soil, the Cri- 
mea among other Soviet lands will rise 
from the ashes and ruins. The harbor 
at Sevastopol, first built by Prince Po- 
temkin in Catherine II’s reign, and in 
due course becoming known as the best 
naval base on the Black Sea and one of 
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the most commodious in Europe, will — 


again be crowded with Russian ships. 
The town’s Marine Boulevard will once 
more be thronged with merry promena- 
ders on balmy evenings and sunny Sun- 
days. Music will be heard, and not that 
of a Nazi brass band, 

From Simferopol in the north, be- 
yond the mountains, automobiles will 
carry tourists and health-seekers south- 
ward to the tsars’ and nobles’ sumptuous 
palaces converted into people’s sanatoria 
—as well as to the more modern build- 
ings erected as resorts for the masses 
after this gold coast had been turned by 
the Revolution into a Soviet Riviera. 
Excursion steamers will pick their way 
among gay-colored fishers’ smacks. 
Strangers and natives will climb the 
slopes of alpine Crimea—to the cbserva- 
tory atop the Cat Mountain near Simeiz; 
to the summit of Ai-Petri, or Holy 
Peter’s Hill, at Alupka; up the moun- 
tainsides of Chatyr-Dagh with its stalac- 
tite caverns near Alushta; and to many 
other peaks and plateaus of the three 
parallel ridges which separate the south 
shore of the Crimea from the windy, 
wintery steppes of the Ukraine and so 
give it the eternal summer of its fame. 

The war over, travelers from all the 
far flung corners of Russia will walk 
admiringly through the parks of Orianda 
and Livadia, Massandra and Nikitski 
Sad, with their numberless palms, cy- 
presses, magnolias, cork oaks and many 
other exotic trees. Tubercular patients 
will quietly sun themselves on the ter- 
races of Yalta, and myriads of children, 
as of yore, will be taken to the special 
sanatoria and rest-homes of Eupatoria 
in the Western Crimea. 

In the Eastern Crimea, the port of 
Theodosia will have a new lease on its 
commercial life. Kerch will regain and 
expand its iron works and oil fields. The 
quarries of both Kerch and Eupatoria 
will send their soft yellow building stone 
to the interior of Russia, to help recon- 
struct what the Nazis have destroyed. 
Hard marble, found throughout the 
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Parts of the Crimea are ideal for grazing. It was a desire for 
wool that brought the Greeks to the peninsula. 


The Soviet Government built many beautiful rest homes 
and sanatoria along the shores of the Black Sea. 
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“ALONG 


THE SHORES OF THE 
RED RIVIERA. 


The beauty of the Crimea at- 
tracted many rich noblemen 
and, like the wealthy khans be- 
fore them, they built many 


magnificent palaces which the 


Soviet government converted 
into people’s sanatoria. In addi- 
tion to these homes, there are 
relics from diverse civilizations 
that flourished on the peninsula 
before it was annexed by Russia 
in 1783—Greek, Roman, By- 
zantine, Tatar and Turkish. At 
the right is one of the lovely 
Byzantine churches that are 
found throughout the Crimea. 


GATHERING THE ROSE CROP 


Flowers grow abundantly on 
the sun-drenched hillsides of 
the Crimea. The most import- 
ant crops, however, are fruit, 
tobacco and grapes. Before the 
war the Soviet Government 
succeeded in cultivating cotton 
in the Crimea, a crop about 
about which Crimean peasants 
were formerly ignorant. 
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Crimea and once upon a time exported to Turkey, will 
join such shipments. Fruits, wine and tobacco — that 
threefold wealth of the fertile Crimean soil — will once 
more delight men’s palates with their mellow taste. The 
grain of the Northern Crimea—of the Taurida, as this 
flat part has been mainly known—will flow to the ports 
of Theodosia and Sevastopol and to the railroad stations 
dotting the steppes. The entire peninsula of 9,700 square 
miles will again throb with life under the restored name 
of the Autonomous Crimean Socialist Soviet Republic. 

“The epic of Sevastopol . . . will leave a profound im- 
print in Russia...” Yes, in sooth. And not only the epic 
of the heroic defense of that naval base attacked from the 
back, on land, instead of the frontal assault from the sea 
as always expected—but also the tales of the fierce con- 
tests for the Kerch area, that stepping-stone to the Cau- 
casus, and of the landing of Soviet marines at Theodosia, 
and of many other engagements which decided the fate of 
the Nazis on the fair peninsula. The Russians, when they 
finally clear and restore the Crimea to its peace and glory, 
nay, when they increase its riches and charms a thou- 
sand-fold (as they are bound to do, the skilled planners 
and organizers that they are by now), will remember the 
high price they paid in 1941-44 for this repossession of 
their precious Crimea. The profound imprint of the first 
siege of Sevastopol helped the Russians to cherish and 
develop the peninsula between 1855 and 1941. This sec- 
ond trampling of a far more ruthless enemy, the German, 
will leave a much greater will to rebuild, to restore, and 
to hold the land more securely than ever. 

Not that this is the Germans’ first visitation upon the 
handsome country of the Crimea. The Kaiser’s host rolled 
into the towns and orchards of the gem-like province in 
the last summer of the last war. I saw those soldiers of 
Wilhelm ITI as sentries on the white plazas of Sevastopol; | 
as leisurely German tourists in the English-style manors ie. on WS Oe ee 
on the south coast of Alupka and Ai-Todor; as sullen 
Teuton cavalrymen grooming their horses in the tsar’s A MEMORIAL FROM ANCIENT GREECE 
stables of Livadia; and as uneasy Reichwehr scouts search- Greek settlers began to establish colonies along the seacoast of the Crimea : 
ing for guerrillas in the Tatar villages, Greek fishing set eprom 
tlements, and in the forests and pastures above the Rus- archeologists have worked diligently in excavating and studying the Greek _ 
sian towns. But that occupation lasted only a few brief ruins and they have brought to light new facts about the ancient civiliza- 
months. The Germans of the Kaiser had succeeded in tion of the colonists. The astrological chart shown here is at the ruins of 

. : : Khersones. 
coming to the Crimea with hardly any battle — for the 
Russian army had been practically nonexistent, offering 
no resistance in that region, that year. 


‘Russia, and in modern times making up 
The Germans left after their Western as much as six per cent of the Crimea’s _ 
front collapsed in the fall of 1918, and people; also Jews and Karaites (a quaint 
before the bitter feeling of the native sect of non-Talmudic,. non-Yiddish- 
population could boil over into an up- speaking Jews) ; as well as Greeks, Bul- a 


TO THE GLORY OF ALLAH 


Many palaces and mosques remained 
from the Turkish era in the Crimea. This 
is the mosque of the Bakhchisarai, typical 
of the superb houses of worship erected 


by the Crimean khans. 


rising or a scorched-earth policy. 

Some might have said that the Rus- 
sians themselves did not exactly feel 
that they were the legal sovereigns of this 
paradise on earth. In 1926, for instance, 
they constituted less than forty-three 
per cent of the Crimea’s population, 
while the Tatars — descendants of the 
warriors who conquered the Crimea 
from Italian colonists seven hundred 
years ago—numbered one-quarter of the 
peninsula’s inhabitants. The rest were 
Ukrainians—ten per cent of the Crimea’s 
populace, but living mainly in the steppes 
north of the ridge; also German farm- 
ers, the progeny of folk brought here by 


Catherine the Great and Alexander I of 
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garians, and even Poles and Czechs. A 
hodge-podge of features and tonges, in- 
deed, as mixed as the flora and fauna of 
the peninsula! 

And yet, despite this seemingly in- 
congruous assemblage of humans (so 
many of them non-Russian) within, its 
borders, the ‘(Crimea is no such newcomer 
to the Russian collection of territorial 
possessions — to the Russians’ national 
consciousness and pride—as it is some- 
times supposed. Yes, it is true that it 
was only so recently as 1783, in the 
reign of Catherine II, that the Crimea 
was finally taken away from its Tatar 


_khan who owed vassalage to the sultan 


of Turkey. The sultan tried to fight 


their own Mediterranean isles and peninsulas, the Greeks 
established trading colonies and shipping harbors in the 
Crimea—and farther north and east, in the Azov Sea, 
on the Taman shore of the Caucasus, and even at the 
mouth of the Don River near where Rostov stands at 
present. 

In the Crimea, in the seventh century before Christ, 
there arose the Greeks’ settlement of Panticapaeum on 
the site of today’s Kerch; in the sixth, there emerged the — 
Greek port of Theodosia ; and in the fifth century, Kher- 
sones, near what is now Sevastopol. Corrupting the 
sound of it to “Korsun,”’ the Russians of the Kiev area 
cast their eager eyes upon Khersones. In 989 A.D., Prince 
Vladimir of Kiev besieged and captured Khersones- 
Korsun as an object lesson to Emperor Basil of Con- 
stantinople, who had not kept a promise to give his sister 
Ann in marriage to Vladimir in return for that Prince’s 
earlier military aid. Heeding the lesson, Basil sent Prin- 
cess Ann to Kiev, and with her came the conversion of 
Vladimir and his Russians to Christianity. Thus, by the 
roundabout way of a Crimean campaign, did the teach- 
ings of Jesus first triumph among the people of ancient 
Russia ! 

But even before that episode, the Romans appeared on 
the Crimean shore, their legions making the bay of Ai- 
Todor a naval base, and transforming the Greek republic 
of Khersones into a province of the Roman empire. The 
Goths swept through Khersones on their way to the 
Mediterranean, but returned to Taurida to settle down in 
the Crimean foothills as peaceful Christians of the East- 
ern rite. In their turn they were unseated by the Huns 
first and the Khazars next. Thus churned the first seven 
centuries after Christ. Throughout this period, the 
Greeks—then known as Byzantines—persisted at Kher- 
sones despite all the invasions, sieges, and captures. Sub- 
sequently Genoese came to this area, and anon their 
colonies began to spread. 

Although generally called Genoese, these Italian cru- 
sades and traders were not only from Genoa but also 
from Venice, Florence, and Pisa. Renaming the Greeks’ 


THE PROMENADE AT YALTA 


Imagine a popular American seaside resort gone Bolshevik and you 
have a fair idea of what Yalta was like before the war. The Soviet 


Union was particularly proud of its hotels and hospitals in the Crimea, Theodosia “Kaffa,” the Genoese made of the port a 
most of which were operated by various trade unions. In addition strong fortress. They carved and built another outpost 
to medical treatment, the resorts offered opportunities for sports of bali eae Ralatl Avie 4-of thecoum 
all kinds. Symphony orchestras, theatrical companies from Moscow : in the rocks o alaklava, a e€ other end oO : 
and famous ballet dancers made regular tours of the resorts. coast. But the two hundred years of firm Genoese reign 


(Continued on page 34) 
back, but lost. Hundreds of thousands of Tatars spite- 
H fully migrated to Turkey, leaving nearly three hundred 
villages to become ghost settlements and gradually to dis- RUSSIA’S GILDED AGE 
appear. But a minority of Krim-Tatars, remaining on the Many of the tsarist noblemen who built their country estates in the 


1 i ref Siti 2 Crimea indulged their taste for the grandiose and the ornate to the utmost. 
Bap oulal Bate since Brea be percetul tellow-citizens Situated in the midst of a great park this castle of Count Vorontsov com- 


of the politically dominant Russians, as if recognizing bines Moorish and Gothic styles. Under the Soviets it became a museum. 
the latter’s right to rule this land. 

A Russian poet once exclaimed: “Yes, we are Scy- 
thians!”’ And should there be indeed that often-claimed 
sentimental if not actual kinship between the modern 
Slavs and the ancient Scythians, then the Crimea is a 
lawful Russian property from time immemorial — or, 
to be more exact, from 1500 B.C. In that remote era, 
the original Tauri, a Celtic people inhabiting the Crimea 
since 1800 B.C., were conquered and absorbed by the 
insweeping Scythians. The Tauro-Scythians reigned all 
along the garden shore from the present-day Balaklava 
to today’s Theodosia, and then spread farther east, “‘tak- 
ing over” the Cimmerians of the Kerch area. 

It was the produce of industrious Scythians—the grain, 
timber, wool, furs, and minerals — that first attracted 
ancient Greeks to the Crimea. Reaching this azure part 

| of the Black Sea, in climate and appearance so much like 
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1 HAD SEEN LLAMAS before | went to Bolivia. I’d passed 
them in the zoo on my way to the leopard house, but I’d never 
paid much attention to them. I felt strictly that I could take 
my llama or leave it alone. In Bolivia I learned otherwise. A 
llama is not a creature to be ignored. 

This little brother of the camel with soulful eyes and a 
spiteful, melancholy disposition was a spitting and irritable 
pack animal even when King Tutankhamen was a small boy 
in Egypt. The llama’s history is older than the Incas. Science 
says he was domesticated by patient primitive Indians long 
before superior civilizations built their temples on the slopes 
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of the Andes. Long before the glorious days of the Incas. 

The same bug which made the Biblical camel brought the 
llama to the world, but somewhere in the midst of prehistoric 
time the llama climbed a different ladder and lost its hump. 
He developed instead the feet of a bird of prey, and the neigh 
of a horse, as well as high-strung nerves. He became the 
freight train of the mountainland, as the camel of South 
America, an instrument of commerce which only the Indians 
have the patience to use. 

To deprive Bolivia of the llama would be to ruin a nation 
already staggering under heavy loads. The loss of this beast 


would shatter the economy of the red men and cause a 
tragedy too acute even for a Bolivian to dare contemplate. 

The llama has a disposition like a fish wife; it is as 
temperamental as an aging prima donna and at once as 
useful and unattractive as a cuspidor in a Georgia court- 
house. 

You meet llamas by thousands bearing their small bur- 
dens along the trails of almost impassable country in Bo- 
livia and Peru. They are fascinating and repulsive and 
as contradictory as the land in which they dwell. 

I learned about llamas from many of the Indians who 
drove their woolly trains through the heights of Bolivia. 
The llama is instinctively hated by the white man and re- 
ciprocates the sentiment most,emphatically with his spittle 
if it is annoyed. The animal will eject an accurate stream 
of vile-smelling, poisonous, acid saliva which, if it finds 
its mark, will cause the skin of his victim to blister in- 
stantly. When the llama indulges in these outbursts he 
stamps his feet in great annoyance and resembles a cranky 
old man pounding the table peevishly because his coffee 
is cold. 

Only the Indians love the llama. They breed them, 
feed them and treat them well. Only the llama loves the 
Indian—a strange affinity. 

If he happens to be angered, the llama will gaze at his 
victim with deep and sorrowful eyes like a Disney giraffe 
before he suddenly covers him with burning liquid. But 

it is a rare thing for the llama to aim his noxious stream 
toward his Aymara masters and friends. 

The Indians say the llama descended from the hare. 
The only resemblance he has to the rabbit, however, is in 
the shape of his mouth. But the similarity between the 
llama and his big brother of the desert is too striking to 
doubt the kinship—with the exception of the hump, the 

‘llama is definitely a miniature camel himself. The sculp- 
tor’s hand slipped somewhere as he moulded the animal 


eons ago, but he gave the llama more of the characteristics 


of the camel than of the deer, which he resembles, or the 


ALONG ANDEAN TRAILS 


Centuries before the arrival of the conquista- 
dors Ilamas were carrying burdens for the 
natives of the Andes. On the opposite page a 
Quechua Indian stands with the leader of his 
flock, a creature nearly six feet tall. Below, at 
the left, a llama pack train pauses for refresh- 
ment at a lake in the high Andes, At the 
lower right, a llama pack train is passing 
through the streets of Cuzco, former capital of 
the Inca empire. 


sheep whose wool he wears, or the hare from which he 
got his mouth, or the falcon who gave him a claw on his 
feet, or the horse who imparted his neigh. As a finishing 
touch, the sculptor used some seductive cave woman as 
a model and presented the llama with great sad eyes. The 
devil himself endowed him with cantankerous traits 
scarcely equalled anywhere in the animal kingdom. 

The Biblical camel is affectionate and loved by his mas- 
ters. He carries them faithfully across long white 
stretches of sand and guards their children in the night. 
“Love me, love my camel,” might have been a common 
saying in ancient Arabia. According to the gospel of St. 
Mark treaties between peoples carried specific provisions 
guaranteeing good care and certain rights to camels. 

The camel can be loaded down with heavy packs, but 
he will not protest. But no straw will break the Ilama’s 
back. The little brother of the camel is far too smart for 
that. While otherwise he displays little evidence of in- 
telligence, the llama knows how much he can carry and 
how far he can carry it. He will suffer a beating unto 
death before proceeding a foot under a pack which he 
considers too weighty for him to bear comfortably. This 
weight usually varies according to the height and power 
of the beasts, but the average is usually one hundred 
pounds. Some llamas which tower six feet from the fal- 
con’s claw to their long, nervously twitching ears, carry 
130 pounds, but this is an exceptional load. The llama. 
too, knows when he is tired, and will stop on the trail 
whenever he thinks it necessary to take a rest. No amount 
of prodding will make the obstinate, cud-chewing hodge- 
podge of a thing budge an inch when he has done a stint 
of ten miles. The llama travels immense distances, but in 
short stretches. 

The llama is as much a part of South America as the 
Andean vertebrae of half a hemisphere. The thousands 
of Americans who will rush to South America after the 
war think of him as synonymous with all things below 
the Caribbean, like the circling condor and the wild alpaca. 


WEAVING THE LLAMA’S WOOL 


ddition to milk and meat the Ilama provides the Andean 

e wool from which their clothes are made. This 

ara Indian is weaving a poncho by the primitive method 
used by countless generations of her ancestors 


domesticated in the Andean heights 
1 to bake clay po 1d with 


ripping rocky crags when 
f from the side of Africa 
in Trias And only there will he ever be 
at home. Efforts to bring the llama to other re 
fike those made with the camel, have ended in failure 
in nearly every part of the world. When he was 
brought to the United States in 1867, he failed to 
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Wm. Lavarre from Gendreau 


BOLIVIA’S CAMEL 


The llama will carry an average load of about one hundred pounds, Like the camel it can go 
for days without water, subsisting only on the dew mixed with the grass that grows on the 
icy Andean uplands. 


thrive because the food was too rich for 
his blood. The llama likes the parched 
black stubby grass he finds in the frigid 
places of the high country of South 
America. If you want to kill a llama feed 
him well. Every zoo keeper from the 
Bronx to California knows this. And 
many in South America who have had 
his spit sear their flesh would like nothing 
better than to provide them all with huge 
good meals. 

The llama, like the camel, can exist for 
days without water, subsisting only on 
the dew mixed with the grass grazed 
from patches in icy hills. Like the camel, 
he is a ruminant, chewing his cud at a 
rapid rate, as he trots daintily along tor- 
tuous trails. Unlike the placid camel, the 
llama is fretful and jumpy in all his ways. 
The only hair the llama has is on his tail 
which he carries tucked between his legs 
when walking, but holds erect when 
frolicking in the stockade. The llama 
works but knows his task is menial. 

But no estimate of the llama would be 
fair without adding up its virtues, too, 
though even these are said to benefit only 
the Indian. In the mountains of South 
America, the llama is what the ship of the 
desert is for the Arab. The llama pro- 
vides meat for the Indian’s belly and 
clothes for his back, and the female fills 
the herdsmen’s jars with milk. 

Chewing coca and trotting along be- 
hind their trains, Indian drivers can fre- 
quently be seen snatching a patch of 
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wool from a llama’s back and carding 
it as they go. Each time this is done the 
master spits a quid of green coca cud 
upon a rock or cliff for luck. Millions 
of such spots seen along the cruel trails 
of Bolivia and Peru attest to the amazing 
industry and superstition of the Indian 
men as they push along to a destination 
spurred by the dope of the oval leaves. 

Only the male llama is worked. The 
females are kept at home for breeding. 
Most of the milk is required for the kid, 
but sometimes the llama has enough left 
over for babies and the aged. It is rich 
and heavy and cannot be distinguished 
from some varieties of sheep’s milk. This 
is good enough in coffee but too oily for 
the average North American palate, taken 
straight. 

The guanaco, vicuna and alpaca are 
cousins of the llama, and the meanest of 
these is the alpaca. Whereas the llama 
spits a poisonous stream when angered, 
the male alpaca ejects a heavy, stinking 
cud at the object of his wrath with such 
force that the messy projectile splashes 
disgustingly over the face of a victim like 
a bug on the windshield of a racing auto~ 
mobile. 

In ancient days these beasts — the 
llama, guanaco, vicuna and alpaca—were 
graded into castes. The domesticated 
llamas provided the clothes of slaves, and 
the alpaca the robes of royalty. 

The llama is the only domesticated na- 
tive animal of South America, and the 


most gallantly - prancing beast of any 
land. It would be difficult to imagine 
greater poetry of motion than that ex- 
pressed by the animal as he dances over 
the boundless expanse of his difficult ter- 
rain. If a visitor in ignorance of his ob- 
noxious faults watches him from his lee 
sides, he invariably feels great admira- 
tion for this peculiar cameloid. 

Llamas endure the high country with 
more fortitude than any other quadruped 
except his brothers, the vicuna, alpaca 
and guanaco—that is, if he is traveling 
free of a load. When packed to his limit 
by Indian drivers he will tremble in So- 
rochi heights like the macho, at 16,000 
feet or higher. Consequently, many 
arrieros when driving their woolly freight 
trains in such altitudes frequently rub 
the llamas’ faces with garlic and goat 
marjoram, which they believe helps the 
beast better to navigate the dizzy heights. 

Often, when llamas are encountered in 
the hot, low valleys after such anoint- 
ments, they herald their approach from 
afar, especially if the wind is blowing in 
the right direction, giving off an. odor as 
strong as that which wafts from the 
kitchen of an Italian restaurant. Some 
of the natives mix the garlic and mar- 
joram with melted tallow candles, and 
the ointment clings to the wool months 
on end. Frequent fresh applications con- 
demn many llamas to exude obnoxious 
odors permanently, and crude clothes 
made by the Indians from their wool 
over which the smelly unguent has been 
spread retain the scent for the life of 
the garment. But unselfconscious na- 
tives, whose own faces and hair are often 
treated with the garlic paste, are sub- 
limely unaware of their own offensive 
odor. In the cold, forbidding heights of 
the Andes this scent is modified by the 
temperature, but anywhere the ther- 
mometer climbs even to fifty degrees 


-F., the presence of these men or beasts 


is aS nauseous as mountain sickness 
itself. 

The llama’s odor is not the only thing 
which warns of his approach. He is 
equipped with neck bells which tinkle 
cheerfully as he trots before the train. 
He can be seen from afar, dressed like 
a Christmas tree with tassels of gaily- 
colored wool tied on his restless ears. 

As I have said efforts have been made 
to bring both camels and Ilamas to the 
United States. The first shipment of 


‘camels to the United States was landed 


in 1856, and consisted of thirty-three 
dromedaries and bactrians. Later, in the 
same year, agents of the government pur- 
chased in Africa forty-one additional 
camels, making a total of seventy-four, 
which landed in Indianola, Texas, much 
to the surprise and consternation of the 
people of the little port village. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THOUGH THE SAGA of New York State 
canals has been often and ably told, the placid 
Delaware and Hudson has usually been passed 
over for the more glamorous Erie. Yet the 
D & H did her share of the work of the nine- 
teenth century. She helped preserve the Union, 
for her coal fired furnaces making the famous 
Parrott guns of the Civil War. Her anthracite 
revolutionized New York living. Her lumber 
went into ships and buildings. The cement she 
brought from Rosendale to tidewater helped to 
build Croton Dam and Brooklyn Bridge. She 
was a part of America’s industrial revolution. 

The D & H was a good investment for a man 
with a little capital—it was known to earn as 
much as twenty-four per cent—though the man 
who boated on it would work hard and long for 
little cash to call his own. His greatest reward 
would be his security for, year by year, the de- 
mand for Pennsylvania anthracite kept the canal- 
ers busy till the steam locomotive outraced the 
canal to prosperity. 

If the canaler was a restless sort, he might 
go up-state to the Erie where a man could some- 
times turn a dollar more handily. But if he 
stayed with the D & H he’d pass through small, 
friendly towns and occasionally get a trip down 
the Hudson, attaching his boat to a big river tow, 
and see fabulous New York. 

He'd marry the daughter of an Ulster County 
farmer or the niece of a Homowack lumber deal- 
er, and she and the kids would boat with him 
summers. Winters, when ice closed the ditch, 
he’d hole up in a little town like Sparrowbush 
and get a job in the tannery while the kids went to 


S < 
Carbondale 


THE DELAWARE AND 
HUDSON CANAL 


The digging of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal 
began in 1825, and un- 
til it was completed in 
1829 the whole project 


was ridiculed by the 
general public. There- 
after, until the end of 


the century, it played an 
important part in the in- 
dustrial development of 
the United States. The 
photograph shows a boat 
going through the aque- 
duct over the Lackawax- 
en River, The towpath 
can be seen plainly. 
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NAL THAT MADE HIS 


Ww 


by Fanny Ellsworth 
Illustrated with old photographs 


Krom E. D. LeRoy 

In the old days life was leisurely along the 

banks of the Delaware and Hudson Canal. This 

picture of two youngsters standing by a bridge 

with a canal boat in the distance was taken in 

1875 not far from Honesdale, the western ter- 
minus of the canal. 


the school house to study their A.B.C.’s. 

For the Delaware and Hudson was a 
tranquil canal, a canal where a man could 
bring up his family without fear of the 
boys being lured off by wild gangs such 
as lurked on the Erie. It was a canal 
where the old Erie custom of a bnater’s 
enjoying the services of a combined cook 
and mistress was frowned upon. It was 
a canal where their proudest boast was 
that crime flourished nowhere along its 
108-mile length, from the time it loaded 
its anthracite at Honesdale, the town 
coal built from forest wilderness, till it 
locked its loads out to tidewater. 

It took a week for a loaded boat to 
traverse that route in the ditch’s heyday, 
and longer in its earliest years when the 
ditch was no wider than a barn door and 
the boats it carried could be pulled by one 
horse alone. But however leisurely its 
pace, the canal was the first means by 
which Pennsylvania anthracite could be 
transported to the Hudson River Valley 
and New York City. 

There had long been rumors of those 
wonderful black stones for burning in 
the wilds of Pennsylvania. The In- 
dians were said to be familiar with stone 
coal, and even before the Revolution a 
blacksmith named Obediah Gore made 
use of it in his shop near Wilkes-Barre. 
It warmed its first home in 1808 when 
Jesse Fell, another Wilkes-Barre black- 
smith, burned it in his home grate. These 
were the tales that lured William and 
Maurice Wurts from their Philadelphia 
drygoods business and sent them explor- 
ing the Pennsylvania forests in 1817. 

They found the stone coal, but no 
natural waterway connected their coal 


fields with the northeastern seaboard, 
and wagon journeys were long and ex- 
pensive. But those were the days of 
canal fever. Though the land to be 
traversed was mostly wilderness where 
people still remembered Indian raids and 
the vengeance of Tom Quick, money was 
forthcoming. 

The route was foreordained by the 
topography of the country, for canals 
must follow valleys. To get from Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania, to the Hudson the 
canal must follow the Lackawaxen River 
to the Delaware, cross the Delaware and 
hug its bank below sheer cliffs as far as 
Mahackameck, the present Port Jervis. 
There it could take the path of the Old 
Mine Road, the highway of commerce 
for early Dutch settlers, and nestle in a 


valley of the Shawangunk range till it. 


met the Roundout, which would guide it 
to the Hudson. 

On July 13, 1825, with appropriate 
celebration, dirt was first broken at the 
summit of the Shawangunk watershed, 
between Ellenville and the present Wurts- 
boro, New York. Roistering Irishmen 
came down from the Erie country, Ger- 
mans and others joined them, and with 
muscle and fights and rum, piece by 
piece the canal was dug. Records differ 
as to its length, but old-timers who 
boated on it will tell you dogmatically 
she was 108 miles long and 108 locks 
brought her barges from Honesdale 
down through the tidewater lock at 
Eddyville, where they entered Roundout 
Creek and were towed to the Island 
Dock, there to unload their coal for trans- 
shipment. 

The company never carried out their 
original plan of getting the ditch through 
to Carbondale, but in the early days built 
an inclined railroad that, by a set of in- 
genious devices which included every- 
thing from mule power to brakes made 
of revolving sails, brought the coal down 
to the Honesdale basin. Today that basin 
is the D & H railroad yards. 

The D & H, always interested in rail- 
roads, was the company that imported 
and tried out the famous locomotive, the 


THE LITTLE FREDDIE 


Most of the canal boats 
were known by numbers, 
but some were given 
names like the Little 
Freddie which is seen 
here in a_ photograph 
taken near the Delaware 
aqueduct in 1880. This 
aqueduct was built by 
the famous bridge engin- 
eer, John A. Roebling, 
and is still in use today 
as a toll bridge. 
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Stourbridge Lion, supposed to be the 
first succesful locomotive to run in Amer- 
ica. She was too heavy for the then 
strap iron rails, and spent her life in fer- 
rous leisure. 

The cooperation of the legislatures of 
both Pennsylvania and New York was 
required to get the canal project started. 
It began with Pennsylvania giving Maur- 
ice Wurts power, in 1822, to make nav- 
igable the Lackawaxen. And before the 
canal was completed New York State had 
put up some of the money, taking as se- 
curity first and second mortgages which 
were later paid off. Under its New 
York charter of incorporation, too, the 
company was given the right for twenty 
years to engage in banking business, a 
profitable enterprise that helped the young 
company get under way. 

The public had grown impatient be- 
fore the canal was opened in 1829, al- 
though in 1827 boats had gone as far as 
the Delaware, carrying lock irons and a 
weighing machine to be set up in Hones- 
dale. And from then on the canal 
shipped out lumber regularly. 

But the day finally came when the stone 
coal was coming through from terminus 
to terminus, carried by seventy-foot 
boats, thirty tons to a boat, drawn by one 
horse. Though a modern coal train, on 
a road with grades, can carry from 3,000 
to 5,200 tons a trip, for the times 30 tons 
was a fine load. In later days, when the 
canal had been several times enlarged, 
bigger boats were transporting from 125 
to 140 tons a trip, and it took a team of 
horses, pulling “tantem,” to do the work. 

The boats were big enough’ to house a 
family in some degree of comfort then. 
An area a little larger than the body of 
an automobile held bunks that would 
sleep three adults or any number of kids, 
a table that lay flat against the wall when 
unused, and a cricket, a small stove for 
warmth and cooking. In ‘hot weather 
the cricket would be moved up on deck 
near the stern pile, and the canalers’ fav- 
orite ham and cabbage were cooked there. 
If there were no women on the boat, the 
driver, usually a boy, doubled as cook, 
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scrubbed floors and killed the bedbugs. 
There were folks who liked to pretty 
up their boats. Curtains at cabin win- 
dows usually meant a woman aboard. 
Some flirted fancy stripes around their 
dark red hulls. Most were known by 
number, but an occasional one had a 
name like The Gold Stripe, so called be- 
cause it was painted yellow around the 
guards. There were boaters who liked 
to paint on mottoes, and their boats got to 
be recognized by these, which took the 
place of names. One tow sported: 


Love many and trust few, 
And always paddle your: own canoe. 


The boat of a still living old canaler could 
be spotted by the lines: 


Fat, ragged and sassy, 
Little Johnny the Iceman McGinnis. 


Though you don’t hear of the races 
that were famous on the Erie, it was im- 
portant to gain time, for the more trips 
a boater could squeeze into a season the 
more money he’d make. So it was often 
a race to see who would get through a 
lock first, and cause for a fight to wedge 
another fellow out. To “draw up” an- 
other fellow’s team would maybe earn 
you a few jabs with a pike pole, because 
that meant you’d got your tow line 
tangled with his and were causing him 
bother and delay. And tragedy some- 
times, for tangled lines could pull a horse 
into the water. If he snarled up his 
harness and drowned before you could 
get him out, a boater would be out his 
motive power. 

There were fun and sociability on the 
canal. When barges tied up at night at 
a place like Bolton Basin, the singing 
would start. Maybe there’d be a canaler 
with an accordion, and that would make 
it better. They’d sing the Erie Canal 
songs with D & H substituted for Erie, 
and add a few of their own. One of 
them starts: 


The first office and banking house of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company was at 13 Wall St., New York City. 


Come all you jolly drivers 
And a truth to you Ill tell, 
Before you boat with old Foley 
You ought to go to hell. 


Old Foley, it seems, was a tightwad 
who didn’t feed his drivers any too well. 
If you boated with him you’d “git your 
teeth sharpened” on “‘a raw pertater and 
a stinkin’ piece o’ pie.” Old Foley’s 
team was a horse and mule, and the proud 
driver would have none of drawing a 
tow line “over an old mule’s ass.” The 
song ends with driver and Foley telling 
each other off. 

It was at the terminals that most of 
the canalers’ shopping was done. A smile 
from Minnie Reilly helped you buy rope 
for tow line in her father’s hardware and 
tin shop in Honesdale. At Ben Turner’s 
in Eddyville the womenfolks would be 
fingering the merino-bordered cashmere 
shawls—and maybe stocking up on ladies’ 
twist tobacco—while Aaron de Graff put 
up an order that included everything 
from salt mackerel to a pickax. Aaron 
was a fast worker and was known to sell 
a hundred dollars’ worth of goods before 
his boss got to work of a morriing. 

If you were waiting to go down river 
with a load of chestnut, you’d likely tie 
your boat to Johnny Fischer’s Hotel dock 
at Roundout. Likely there’d be a pi- 
nochle game going on there, and a crony 
at the bar. It was always a break to get 
a trip on the river, for the boater got 
good pay for the trip and demurrage for 
waiting over in a river port. 

An old contract between a boater and 
the company, made in 1897 just a couple 
of years before the canal closed down, 
gives a clear idea of the sort of deal the 
company gave the boaters. The contract 
says the boater was to repair his boat at 
his own expense, be on hand when the 
canal opened April 5th, “trim bat, tend 
guy,” and move the boat promptly to the 
loading place, caulk and paint the boat 
above the water line, and pay the com- 
pany $15 per trip toward the price of the 


boat. On its side the company would 
take care of unloading, provide towing 
and wharfage free, pay 17c a ton for 
coal on trips from Roundout to New 
York, reserving $5.00 for boat payment, 
and less for points nearer Roundout. 
Demurrage for stays of over a certain 
number of days at various river ports 
was also fixed. 

The contract stipulated, too, that the 
company should hold in reserve $7.00 per 
trip until the close of the season, to in- 
sure the boater’s continuing to make 
trips until the canal closed for the winter. 

During the canal’s last years the boater 
paid around $1900 for his boat, plus six 
per cent interest. He got 77c a ton on 
coal carried on the canal, and he carried 
probably 135 tons a trip. Ten loaded 
trips was a good season’s work, After 
the boater made his payment on the boat 
and his $7.00 back money was deducted, 
he had about $80 out of which to pay $15 
a month to his driver, 10c a night to 
stable his horses, and store something by 
to add to the back money for the winter 
months. No wonder the townsfolk cried: 


“You rusty canaler, you'll never get rich 
As long as you run on the dirty old ditch.” 


Some boaters had other interests to 
help out. George Thornton, of a town 
known at various times as Red Bridge, 
County Line, Homowack and Spring 
Glen, had an interest in the family coal 
yard and boated too. George Ejidel’s 
uncle for whom George drove was a 
horse jockey or horse trader. Uncle 
Will was known on the ditch as a horse 
doctor, too, because he sure knew how to 
doctor ’em up. 

These old-timers who spent their youth 
on the D & H Canal like to rattle off the 
names of the locks and basins and towns 
along the route. Colorful and evocative 


names they are too—Handsome Eddy,’ 


Hawk’s Nest (a precipitous mountain- 
side that rises from the side of the ditch 
(Continued on page 32) 


Canal boats seventy feet in length, drawn by one horse, could 
carry a load of coal weighing thirty tons. 
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Triangle 


In this mosque and religious school not far from Tripoli young Arabs are taught the Koran. 


G. I. VACATIONS IN 
NORTH AFRICA 


| by Eugene Wright 


NOBODY WILL EVER KNOW what 
the first doughboy to go ashore in 
North Africa thought about the coun- 
try, but it’s a safe bet he didn’t like it. 

Today, thousands of Americans in. 
North Africa wouldn’t agree with him. 

“T’m coming back here on my honey- 
moon,” a young sergeant told me at 
one of the beaches near Algiers. “T’m 
going to see the place right—take my 
time and enjoy myself.” 

“If my wife was here it would be 
perfect,” a colonel in the Army Corps 
of Engineers said. “But when the 
war’s over I'll bring her back here in 
the little schooner I’m going to build, 
and [ll anchor at the very same spot 
in the bay where they wouldn’t let me 
go fishing a few weeks ago. We'll spend 
the whole winter along this coast.” 

Most Americans, of course, wouldn’t 
give a dime for North Africa—if that 
dime could buy them a trip back to the 
States. And this is understandable. 
North Africa, after all, isn’t “home.” 
They are over there to win a war. 
Only a small handful speak French, 
which is the adopted language of the 
country, and an even smaller propor- 
tion speak Arabic, which comes in 
handy if you move about much in the 
country. But there they must remain, 
for training, shipping, ordnance and 
other work connected with our Medi- 
terranean base headquarters opera- 
tions; and when their work has been 
done and leaves are granted—or if 
they are “stranded’? somewhere and 
awaiting orders—they are no _ less 
eager to take advantage of the coun- 
try’s recreational and sports ad- 
vantages than those who can make an 
adventure of war. 

Our troops have, of course, brought 
some of their sports with them to 
North Africa. It would be almost im- 
possible to spend any time in a city 
without finding a couple of soldiers 
playing catch in a side-street, and some 
good batsman or pitcher is generally 
warming up near an airfield or bar- 
racks. There is probably no base 
camp of any size today that doesn’t 
have its baseball team. Oran’s French 
and Spanish populations already know 
how we play football in the States: 
heroes of the gridiron have already 
emerged from the red Oran dust back 
of the city and are being emulated by 
the local youth—down to the age of 
about three. 

But all Americans don’t play foot- 
ball or baseball, and even the ath- 
lete in uniform likes to get to the beach 
now and then or join a crowd going 
into a city. And in addition to the 
cities, it should be pointed out, there 
are scores of hamlets and villages, 
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some of them located high in the moun- 
tains, and having most of the advantages 
of a resort center, which draw heavily 
upon neighboring military bases. Prob- 
ably the best food and wines in North 
Africa are still to be found in these in- 
terior towns. They have not shared in 
the war as have the cities, and retain to a 
very high degree their pride in manage- 
ment and service, and their desire to treat 
every visitor as a distinguished guest, 
whether he arrives in a chauffeured car 
or in a troop train. 

But the cities do entertain the greatest 
numbers of Americans, and with good 
reason. Some of our largest camps are 
located in the vicinity of the cities. There 
is generally a stream of military traffic 
between these camps and the urban cen- 
ters, and when men are given leaves it is 
not too difficult for them to reach the 
cities and find the widest range of enter- 
tainment now possible in the Mediter- 
ranean theater. Oran, where I was, was 
crowded with Americans. Algiers was 
always jammed—not only with Amer- 
icans, but with Englishmen, Canadians, 
Australians and French as well. Soldiers 
on leave, or en route, were sleeping two 
and three in a bed in some hotels, and 
because of the demand for quarters in 
Casablanca it was practically impossible 
to get a night’s lodging without applying 
to the U.S. military authorities who, with 
French cooperation, have requisitioned 
all available sleeping space in the city, 
including spare rooms in private homes. 

But nobody out for a night’s—or a few 
days’—entertainment complains about 
overcrowding. In all the large cities the 
Red Cross maintains theaters, snack bars 
and recreation rooms, and it is at the Red 
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FELLOW ALLIES 


Save for the bird’s eye view of Sydney, 

these French soldiers are tattooed with 

every standardized pattern. They have 

seen bitter fighting as members of the 
forces of Fighting France. 


Cross that soldiers on leave spend most 
of their time. For they always want to 
eat—even if they have just got up from 
a mess table; and they are always looking 
for men they know, meeting men who 
can tell them about someone they know, 
getting word from home through the most 
devious and varied channels, 

In the lobbies of theaters they are look- 
ing about <t faces, and when they walk 
along the streets or sit in cafés they look 
at faces. Most outbursts of temper, and 
they are rare, spring from nothing but 
this gnawing loneliness. The Arabs un- 
derstand this as readily as the French, 
and both have reason to sympathize. 

The Red Cross at least provides quar- 
ters where soldiers can meet American 
girls—Red Cross workers or WAACS 
—and feel at home, and the thousands 
of soldiers who make it their headquar- 
ters prove that it gives more than that. 

The cities’ restaurants also offer a 
change from regular army fare. Last 
summer, Algiers was so crowded with 
troops that it was almost impossible to 
get a table at a restaurant—despite the 
food limitations and the high prices. To- 
day, as a result both of lend-lease and the 
summer and fall harvests, very good 
meals can be had for little more than an 
American civilian on government duty in 
North Africa would be required to pay 
at an army mess hall. 

Meat, however, is still at a premium 
in North Africa, and most restaurant 
menus are built around vegetables. But 
North Africa’s vegetables have nothing 
to lose by comparison with those of Cali- 
fornia or the Carolinas; and with plenty 
of red or white wine, some crusty French 
bread and a spot of brandy afterwards, 
most soldiers can return to their quarters 
with the feeling that they have at least 
had a change. 

I remember very well a little restaurant 
on the heights above Algiers—it was 
called the Café des Sept Merveilles. 
From its terrace you could see British 
destroyers patrolling the harbor’s mouth 
and the distant headlands in the direction 
of Tunis. Several times a week I used 
to go up there for an aperitif, feeling 
awfully pleasant under the magnificent 
wisteria and bougainvillea vines that the 
proprietor had trained overhead on a lat- 
tice of wires, 

But the cities have other entertainment 
facilities. Algiers’ opera house, just a 
stone’s throw from the quay, has prob- 
ably never played to less than a capacity 
audience, even in the afternoons. I have 
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seen queues of soldiers and civilians ex- 


tending from the box office to the side- 
walk—a good one hundred feet away. 
Light French operas were being played 
there this past summer by a Parisian 
company which more than made up in 
enthusiasm for their lack of proper 
scenery and costumes. All got a big 
hand, even the heavily-corseted ingénue 
who was supposed to be a girl of about 
eighteen. 

Because of the influx of émigrées from 
Europe, the Algiers opera house has been 
able to offer some exceptional musical 
talent, and has, in fact, presented a sym- 
phony orchestra. Casablanca, this past 
spring, featured the Polish pianist, Neid- 
zilski, and I couldn't help wondering as J 
listened to his Chopin recital whether the 
three talented young musicians who had 
come over with me on the boat—in uni- 
form—were also in the audience. 

Neidzilski played for three nights in 
Casablanca, if 1 remember correctly, and 
each night was a sell-out to American 
servicemen, and to the merchant seamen 
who happened to be in port. Don’t let 
anybody ever tell you that seamen don’t 
like music; they adore it. 

Casablanca also has three or four movie 
houses that show American films released 
to them periodically through our United 
Film Board, which represents American 
producers and newsreel companies abroad 
—and so do Oran and Algiers. 

The cities’ native quarters have been 
closed to Americans in uniform, but this 
is hardly a drawback. The best of native 
life, art and architecture is readily seen 
in the European sections, and has, in 
fact, been embraced by the French in 


ARAB CAFE LIFE IN TUNIS 


Tunis is the largest city in North Africa out- 
side Egypt. The total population including 
Arabs and Bedouins is more than two million. 
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tween them, here and there, are beaches 
of fine coral sand, and within a few miles 
of some of the larger ports there are re- 
sorts with hotels, restaurants, and even 
cabanas. 

“Come on out with me Sunday,” a 
friend in Oran said. “T’ve got the after- 
noon off.” 

I met him at the port, where he was 
working, and when we had gathered up 
a few officers from American merchant 
ships we got into a captured German 
staff car that somebody had provided 
and started towards Mers el Kebir, the 
big headland guarding the western ap- 
proach to Oran’s harbor. 

In a lovely villa that had been requi- 
sitioned as a Navy clubhouse, we un- 
dressed and went out onto the beach. 

“Be careful when you go out,” my 


friend said. “That’s a _ treacherous 
bottom.” 
He was right. The beach did have a 
Monkmeyer coral bottom, and the cool water was so 5 Popper from’ Monkm 
IN A TUNISIAN OASIS clear that it was difficult to judge the Peed YN ne SUARTER 
In the early morning and the late afternoon depth of the pot-holes. ae ge, sections oF mes rican dh 
the Arabs ofthe Tonisian oases climb thelt “There were probably five hundred SS (,"per n.umform,, Here 2, limps 
ren Ua Be iy vee ae near the top. American men and women on the beach washed buildings. 
that Sunday afternoon and most of them 
‘ ona were so deeply tanned that they could You either have a rubber mask with a 
er enlauaent ae posurlncanon of have been mistaken for Spaniards, or stiff air-tube that goes up over your 
oe or occa aes. native Oranis. Going back to Oran that head, or you take a deep lungful of air 
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the casbah and failed to find it, the cen- well-established Mediterranean sport. (Continued on page 33) 
ter of the city’s life had so completely 
shifted. 


I found nothing worth buying in 
North Africa’s bazaar, but I doubt if 
most Americans would bear me out in 
this. Even at prices that were one 
thousand to two thousand per cent 
above normal, they were dickering for 
Arab jewelry, leatherwork, pottery— 
even old clocks and watches, probably 
as souvenirs. Casablanca’s native 
merchants, in response to the edict 
prohibiting U. S. soldiers in their 
native quarters, have transferred some 
of their shops to European sections 
which already have a “bazaar” at- 
mosphere. Their wares are perhaps 
the best to be found in any part of 
North Africa except Egypt. 

Outside the cities, the most popular 
spots, unquestionably, are the beaches. 
They are not like the Florida or South- 
ern California beaches. The North 
African. coastline—at least between 
Casablanca and Tunis—is precipitous 
and rocky. For hundreds of miles, 
hills almost entirely denuded of trees 
rise from the Mediterranean. But be- 


THE WHITE CITY 


Flenle from Monkmeyer 


This mosque in one of the principal squares of 

Algiers contrasts sharply with the buildings 

near it. Algiers is a thoroughly modern city 

only a small part of which is occupied by the 
native quarter. 


BIG BEND- 


OUR NEWEST 


NATIONAL PARK 


By John R. Whitaker 


With photographs by Glenn Burgess 


THE RIVER SMASHED their boats 
and swept away their food and clothing. 
The precipitous and waterless mountains 
exhausted their pack-train and forced it 
to make long detours. The sharp rocks 
cut the shoes from the men’s feet and 
marked their trail with blood. Nearly 
naked and starved, they abandoned their 
exploration of “a section of country 
which for ruggedness and wildness of 
scenery is perhaps unparalleled.” 

In these words, M. T. W. Chandler 
described the land bordering the Rio 
Grande in the region now known as the 
Big Bend of Texas. Written at Fort 
Duncan (now Eagle Pass, Texas) in 
December 1852, his official report as com- 
manding officer to Major William H. 
Emory, chief astronomer and surveyor 
for the United States and Mexican Boun- 
dary Commission, was the first to draw 
the veil of mystery from that strange and 
forbidding wilderness. 

Sometimes called “the last frontier of 
Texas,” this vast pocket of mountains, 


canyons and desert lying within the 
southern loop of the Rio Grande hardly 
has been touched by the hand of man 
since the last great convulsion of nature 
ceased millions of years ago. The pre- 
historic basket makers eked out a bare 
existence in its caves and then vanished; 
pueblo-builders, whom the Spaniards 
called Jumanos, lived only on its more 
hospitable fringes; the nomadic Coman- 
ches and Apaches carved trails across it 
in making their ferocious raids upon the 
haciendas and villages of northern Mex- 
ico. It remained for hardy American 
ranchers to invade the heart of it and 
attempt to wring a living from its arid 
soil, 

For sixty years these Americans and 
their children have carried on the war 
with nature, whose pitiless legions are 
heat, drought, storm, thorny and poison- 
ous plants, fever ticks and predatory 
animals. Now the ranchers are quitting 
the field. They have surrendered their 
lands, not to nature, but to the State of 


acres of the lower Big Bend to the United 
States Government for the creation of 
our twenty-seventh national park. In 
late summer, 1943, title to an area ap- 
proximately the size of Rhode Island 
was transferred to the United States at a 
ceremony in Alpine, Texas, gateway to 
the new park. 

An international park is the ultimate 
goal. The Mexican Government has 
shown its willingness to cooperate in such 
a design by setting aside about 400,000 
acres contiguous to the national park 
area. Creation of this international play- 
ground would be the southern counter- 
part of the Waterton Lakes-Glacier In- 
ternational Peace Park on the Canadian 
border. 

_ The new park will be the fifth in size 
among those of our national park system, 
being exceeded in area only by Yellow- 
stone, Mount McKinley (Alaska), Glacier 
and Olympic. In variety of terrain, as 
well as flora and fauna, it challenges all 


‘ 


Texas, which recently deeded 788,682 


the others. The National Park Service 
calls it “one of the outstanding geological 
laboratories and classrooms of the world.” 

Scientists, among the first to appreciate 
the natural treasures on exhibition in the 
Big Bend, have pointed out that only in 
this region are the two great mountain 
systems of the United States seen to 
cross. Forming a right angle with ranges 


of the Rocky Mountain system are lower 


and much older ridges which are a con- 
tinuation of the Appalachians. Added to 
this unique phenomenon is the emergence 
of the igneous Chisos Mountains, younger 
but loftier than the others. 

Gigantic convulsions of nature have 
left the land a jumble of lofty, serrated 
peaks, solitary monoliths, up-ended hills, 
tortured badlands, and mammoth escarp- 
ments displaying all the colors of the 
spectrum. Reading the pages of this vast 
textbook, geologists tell us that after the 
withdrawal of the ocean, volcanic activity 
began, and great cracks appeared. 
Through some of these the Rio Grande 
found its way toward the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The land began to rise, and the 
river was forced to cut deeper, creating 
the big canyons of the region. Then, in 
a mighty cataclysm, a central block of 
land dropped several thousand feet, leav- 
ing a towering escarpment on either side 
of the fault. That on the ‘east is the 
Sierra del Carmen, a mile high and 
twenty miles long; on the west the Mesa 
de Anguila, two thousand feet high and 
ten miles wide. 

The outburst of volcanic activity which 
set these titanic forces in operation also 
created the Chisos Mountains. “The 
climax of this phase of the Big Bend 
history,” says the National Park Service, 
‘was marked by floods of molten rock 
which time and again covered the area 
of the Chisos Mountains with sheets of 
black lava. These eruptions were not 
only the climax but also marked the end 
of the period of rock formation.” 

The depression created by the fall of 
the central block became a lake. Spread- 
ing and rising, the Rio Grande finally 
found its old outlet through the Sierra del 
Carmen in what is now called Boquillas 
Canyon, the longest and deepest of the 
three major gorges of the Big Bend. The 
second in size, but by far the most ac- 
cessible and best-known, is the Santa 
Elena, which the river has dug through 
the Mesa de Anguila. While the ter- 
raced walls of ‘Boquillas Canyon attain a 


THE HEART OF THE BIG BEND 


Rising in the distance is a volcanic peak which 
is typical of the wild, desolate country be- 
tween the Chisos Mountains and the Rio 


Grande. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN THE CHISOS 


When the Big Bend National Park is visited 

by the general public mountain climbing will 

be one of the great sports. It is a land of 

lofty, serrated peaks, solitary monoliths, up- 

ended hills, tortured bad lands and giant es- 
carpments. 


THE SPANISH DAGGER 


Strange and ephemeral is the beauty of the 
blossom on the giant Spanish dagger. It blooms 
twenty to thirty feet above the desert floor. 
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At the edge of the burned and tortured bad lands—the polychromatic 
remains of a geological upheaval—rises Castalon Peak, a product of remote 
volcanic times which is 1200 feet in height. 


The Rio Grande leaves the park area through the portal of Boquillas Can- 
yon. The river cuts its way through the Sierra del Carmen whose limestone 
walls tower almost 1600 feet above the current. 


The walls of Santa Elena Canyon tower perpendicularly above the river. 


maximum height of nearly five thousand feet in places, Santa 
Elena is more spectacular because the sides of its narrow 
trench rise sheer two thousand feet from the river’s edge. 

“The passage of the river through these mountains is grand 
and imposing,” Chandler wrote in his report. “Tt is impos- 
sible to keep along the edge of the stream in its course through 
the mountain, and just as impossible to navigate it... From 
the edge of the canyon the river may be seen far below, at a 
distance so great as to reduce it in appearance to a mere 
thread; and from this height the roar of the rapids and falls 
is scarcely perceptible.” 

Since Chandler’s day, however, the Santa Elena has been 
navigated several times. A surveying party, headed by John 
T. Gano, made the hazardous and arduous passage first in 1881. 

Dr. Robert T. Hill of Dallas, Texas, who led the second 
party through in 1899, was particularly impressed by the 
“deathlike stillness” within the canyon in its upper reaches. 
“The walls rose straight towards the sky, unbroken by bench 
or terrace, and marked only by an occasional band of strati- 
fication in the cream-colored limestone which composed them. 
The water flowed noiselessly and swiftly. . . . Their flow was 
so silent as to be appalling. With the ends of our oars we 
could almost touch either wall. The solemnity and beauty of 
the spectacle were overwhelming.” : 

This serenity did not last. A few miles down the canyon 
the Hill party encountered a barrier of massive boulders 
which filled the gorge to a height of two hundred feet and 
cost the explorers three days of back-breaking toil in portag- 
ing their three-hundred-pound boats. “While in the canyon,” 
Dr. Hill wrote, “we were constantly impressed with the 
impossibility of escaping from it in case we should lose our 
boats. ... For the entire length there was not a place where 
the cliffs could be climbed by man.’ 

After running the second and smaller canyon, the Mariscal, 
whose walls attain a height of about 1500 feet, Dr. Hill and 
his party continued down the river to Boquillas Canyon, in 
which Chandler had met disaster forty-seven years before. 
The later voyagers were more fortunate, and they emerged 
from the perils and hardships of the thirty-mile passage with 
glowing accounts of the canyon’s beauty. Dr. Hill noted par- 
ticularly the “beautiful, pointed, vertical columns,” some of 
them five hundred feet high, into which the walls were broken. 

The Sierra del Carmen, which forms the walls of Boquillas 
Canyon, is, in itself, undoubtedly one of the most unusual 
mountain ranges in North America. The part north of the 
Rio Grande, generally called the Sierra del Caballo Muerto 
(Dead Horse Mountains), is utterly different from the Mexi- 
can section of the range. Whereas the Dead Horse rise in 
great, wrinkled folds of barren rock, the Sierra del Carmen 
proper presents a bold, precipitous palisade along its western 
side. Its face of cream-colored limestone strata, broken 
occasionally by steep canyons, rises to a height estimated at 
between eight thousand and nine thousand feet above sea level 
and presents to the setting sun a chromolithograph printed in 
living colors ranging from fiery red and crimson to midnight 


blue. Viewed at sunset from the plateau of the Chisos Moun- 


tains, it is certainly the most spectacular scene in the entire 
Big Bend. 

The highest mountains in the Mexican park site are the 
Sierra Fronteriza, which extend southeastward from the 
Sierra del Carmen and attain an elevation estimated at 11,000 
feet. In contrast to the bare rock walls of the Carmen 
escarpment, the Fronteriza sweeps upward into densely- 
forested peaks, among which are deep canyons and spring- 
fed streams. Both ranges are rich in minerals and have been 
mined profitably for gold, silver and other ores since the time 
of the Spaniards. 

Studding the high plateau which fans out south and west 

(Continued on page 32) 
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IN ONE RESPECT war has benefited 
Southwest Africa, the former German 
colony mandated to the Union of South 
Africa at Versailles. Up until 1939, the 
colony’s second most important indus- 
try, caracul breeding, was almost en- 
tirely in the hands of Germans or of 
Boers to many of whom any political 
alignment, including pro- Nazism, was 
preferable to a pro-British attitude. But 
after the outbreak of war the mandated 
government took over the control of Ger- 
man interests as a security measure. 
The present demand for Southwest 
African caracul pelts has risen, chiefly 
because of the difficulties of obtaining 
pelts from other important sources, such 


BLACK. BLEATING GOLD 


by Aleko Lilius 
With photographs by the author 


ON THE PASTURE LANDS 


Southwest Africa is an ideal coun- 
try for raising caracul sheep. Pas- 
ture lands are vast and the sheep 
have few enemies among the wild 
animals. Jackals are the most seri- 
ous menace but they are hunted 
constantly by the farmers. 


as Afganistan and Russia. The lat- 
est available statistics on export 
show that Southwest Africa occu- 
pies an important place with more 
than 1,500,000 pelts. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that the present caracul industry in 
the mandated territory got its start 
from a very modest beginning. Bare- 
ly forty years ago, the Imperial Ger- 
man government, not knowing what 
really to do with its vast and newly 
acquired desert colony, decided in 
desperation to give the colonists a 
chance to try caracul breeding. The 


in many ways the Afganistan and 
Bokharan waste lands and as the 
climate seemed right, the colonial 
government agreed, although reluc- 
tantly, to buy a small flock of caracul 
sheep and send it to Southwest 
Africa. Thus the first experimental 
flock of twelve ewes and a few rams 
arrived there in 1907. 

Little or nothing grows among the 
torrid sand dunes of the Namib 
Desert. In the west, along the At- 
lantic coast, lie sterile sand wastes. 
In the east, Southwest Africa bor- 
ders on the Kalahari Desert. Only in 
the central parts can be found fair pasture 
lands, where cattle breeding may be at- 
tempted with some chance of success. 

During the time of German suzerainty, 
hostile native tribes of Southwest Africa 
made life miserable for the farmers. 
Many a farmstead was burned down and 
its occupants killed by raiding Hottentots 
and Hereros. The native chiefs opposed 
the whites invading their country and 
soon both the Hottentots and the Hereros 
rebelled. It took the Germans three 
years (1905-08) to subdue the Hereros; 
the war cost a lot of money and an unex- 
pected amount of human lives.. It was 
one of the cruelest and most merciless 


otherwise barren country resembled — 


extermination campaigns ever under- 
taken. At length, however, the Hereros 
were subdued, but certainly not exter- 
minated, although their power was broken 
forever. Today, they are not considered 
a menace to the white farmer of the 
country. : 

About a year after the importation of 
the experimental flock of caraculs into 
Southwest Africa, and while the Ger- 
man government was still much troubled 
with the young colony’s finances, a rail- 
road foreman, August Stauch, discovered 
diamonds in the sand dunes near Lueder- 
itzbucht. This started the most im- 
portant industry of Southwest Africa. 
Since then millions of dollars worth of 
diamonds have been extracted from the 
sandy shores of the Atlantic coast—the 
richest diamond fields in the world. But 
these enormously rich discoveries brought 
an immediate fall in the price of dia- 
monds the world over, and to save the 
industry the German government de- 
clared all the diamond-bearing areas 
Verboten and turned over the digging to 
a monopoly. Thus Southwest Africa’s 
most important industry brought no di- 
rect blessings to the people of the colony. 
The farmer, the back-bone of every 
country, derived no benefits whatever but 
continued to struggle along, breeding 
cattle or sheep, and living in constant fear 
of bankruptcy. 

But then another miracle took place. 
The imported caracul sheep thrived ex- 
cellently on the meager desert sustenance 
and the first pelts, exported to the Euro- 
pean markets, brought almost fabulous 
prices. Encouraged by success the Ger- 
man government imported another flock 
of caracul sheep in 1909. It did not take 
long before caracul breeding caught on 
like wild fire. 

The pelts of unborn lambs brought the 
highest prices, but it would obviously be 
disastrous to the business if the ewes 
were continuously killed for the sake of 
their unborn lambs. So the breeders 
gave the matter serious thought, and 
little by little they succeeded in develop- 
ing a type of sheep that produced lambs 
whose pelts were almost as perfect as 
those of the unborn one’s. But these had 
to be slaughtered within six hours after 
birth. 

As soon as the business of caracul 
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breeding became profitable the govern- 
ment stepped in with protective measures. 
By now, the colony had become a man- 
dated territory, and a new law prohibited 
all export (even to the Union of South 
Africa) of live caracul from Southwest 
Africa. There is no doubt that as many 
parts of the Union closely resemble the 
Southwest, the caracul would have thrived 
there equally as well; the South African 
competition with its great financial re- 
sources would have become too serious 
for the mandated territory. 

There always was, of course, a great 
deal of smuggling going on, and the pres- 
ence of caracul sheep anywhere in the 
Union could usually be traced to the one 
and only obvious source—Southwest 
Africa. Smugglers, caught in the act, 
were liable to heavy penalties and loss of 
their animals. 

Without exaggeration, one could, and 
still can, call caracul Southwest Africa’s 
Black, Bleating Gold. It has brought un- 
expected wealth to the farmer as well 
as the pelt buyers and exporters. As the 
breeders formed associations among 
themselves for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a high standard of quality and im- 
proving the product as well, the reputa- 
tion of Southwest ‘Africa’s caracul pelts 
became high on the European and Amer- 
ican markets. 

The yearly world consumption of pelts 
was in 1937, according to experts, ap- 
proximately three million skins. Of this 
huge quantity, Southwest Africa pro- 
duced about one million, The prices ob- 


tainable naturally varied with the quality, 
ranging from fifty to ninety shillings for 
the so-called “broad-tail” (unborn lamb 
skins, which are still considered the most 
valuable) down the scale of lesser qual- 


ities to five shillings for the “nigger 
head”” types. As a ewe lambs twice 
within fourteen months, the profits within 
that short period were, to say the least, 
rather extraordinary. In addition to the 
lamb pelts the breeder derived consider- 
able revenue from the sale of wool, which 
is of good quality, and fetches a cor- 
respondingly high price. 

Some years before the war—in 1938, 
to be exact—when traveling through 
Southwest Africa, I arrived at a place 
called Rooiberg Suid. It was located in 
the center of the best caracul breeding 
district, Maltahoehe. None the less, it 
was desert-like with sparse vegetation. 
The country was thinly populated and 
the farms were few and far between. 
One could travel for hours at a time—I 
am speaking of traveling by automobile 
—without seeing a single farmstead. 
Occasionally, in the distance, one could 
see, however, large flocks of grazing 
sheep. 

After a long journey I pulled up at a 
farmhouse. It was an unpretentious 
place with a vegetable garden, a few trees 
shading rows upon rows of orderly gar- 
den beds and a windmill constantly pump- 
ing a stream of clear water from the 
depth of the desert sands into a reservoir 
as big as a swimming pool. 

The owner of this place, Mynheer F. 
J. Pretorius, could have allowed himself 
many luxuries being one of the most suc- 
cessful caracul breeders of the district. 
The administrative capital of the Union, 
Pretoria, is named after another member 
of this old Boer family, and the history 
of South Africa is sprinkled with deeds 
of derring-do by some of their clan. 

For two days he took me all over his 
land. Most of the first-hand information 


I have about the caracul business, I got 
from him. : 

He arrived in Southwest Africa in the 
early nineteen-twenties and began to 
breed caracul sheep. After fifteen years 
he was considered one of the most suc- 
cessful men in the district. He special- 
ized in the breeding of pure-blooded rams 
—perhaps the most important factor when 
breeding caraculs—and he was getting ex- 
traordinary high prices for his animals. 
Some he sold for as much as a thousand 
pounds. 

When a lamb is born, it is either 
slaughtered at once, or spared for breed- 
ing purposes. If it is to live, it is num- 
bered, marked and photographed. The 
picture is then attached to its pedigree 
form so that when it is grown and finally 
sold, the buyer can convince himself from 
the picture of the quality of its pelt at the 
early age of six hours. Some breeders 
maintain that the success of their enter- 
prise depends wholly on the ability of 
the ram to produce offspring with the 
right kind of curls. With caracul the 
curl is everything. 

As a rule breeders do not sell ewes but 
if they do they demand high prices. In 
1938, as much as twenty-five to sixty 
pounds was not uncommon. Lambs 
were seldom sold to other breeders, but 
should a sale be made, the price for a 
lamb was almost as high as that for a 
fully grown animal. 

As I have pointed out before, the lambs 
must be slaughtered within six hours of 
their birth, while the hair is still curly. 
Another hour’s delay may make the pelts 
worthless. As soon as the lamb is killed 
and skinned, the pelt is cleaned of flesh 
and then thoroughly washed. Then they 
are put—not  stretched—on canvas 


/ A NEW ARRIVAL 
Within six hours after its birth 
the caracul lamb is photographed 
with the name of the breeder and 
an identification number. The pic- 
ture is attached to its pedigree so 
that the future buyer can convince 
himself of the quality of its pelt. 
Immediately after it is born the 
caracul’s curls begin to straighten 
out whereupon the pelt becomes 

valueless. 


“A PRIZE EWE 


Caracul breeders seldom sell their ewes, 
but if they do the ewes bring high prices. 
A ewe lambs every seven months. 


frames, curly side up. Here they are salted 
and left to dry. When the pelts are finally 
pulled off, the hide side is smeared with an 
arsenic solution and marked with the breed- 
er’s initials. Then it is ready for export. 

One of the largest caracul estates is 
Duwisib, also located in the Maltahdhe dis- 
trict, and close to the diamond bearing 
sands of the Atlantic coast. The pasture 
lands are enormous—about 150,000 hectars. 
The mansion is a castle-like building sur- 
rounded by high, undulating hillocks. Du- 
wisib used to belong to a Swedish gentle 
‘man Christopher Murman junior. His 
father Christopher Murman senior a wealthy 
mine operator from northern Sweden and 
Kimberley, South Africa, suffered badly 
from asthma, and following his physician’s 
advice he migrated to a healthier climate 
with dry air and bought this place from the 
late Baron Hansheinrich von Wolff. 

This German nobleman, an ex-officer of 
the Imperial and Royal German army, had 
married an American millionairess and con- 
sequently was able to spend a small fortune 
building the castle. It is very feudal-look- 
ing, with a central tower, battlements and 
portcullis. Despite its picturesqueness, its 
Teutonic architecture is not only unap- 
pealing, but it is downright monstrous. Its 
heavy doors and barred windows give the 
impression of a house of detention. The 
interior, however, is more pleasing. On the 
walls of the large “ancestral hall” hang many 
family portraits and an interesting collection 
of swords. When Baron von Wolff fell on 
the battle field of France in the last war, his 
widow did not bother to remove from the 
castle her late husband’s personal belongings 
and art collections—the latter consisting 
mostly of old furniture and engravings or 
paintings of horses and of Napoleon. The 
Baron seems to have been an ardent admirer 
of both. Old Mr. Murman, who bought the 
place from the widow, ended his days here, 
and his son occasionally spent some time 


at Duwisib, like 
many other cara- 
cul breeders com- 
ing and going in 
his own airplane. 

Later when the 
Hitler regime be- 
came acutely inter- 


ested in reclaiming set incongruously in the midst ¢ 
Germany’s former the barren landscape, Duwisi 
Castle was the center of one ¢ 
the largest German caracul estate 


colonies, the firm 
Theodor Thorer in Southwest Africa. 
of Leipzig, Ger- 

many, whose lar- 

gest shareholder is the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg, acquired the estate from 
young Murman. 

Here the firm established one of the 
largest caracul flocks of Southwest 
Africa. The name of Thorer has always 
been closely—and inseparably—connected 
with the caracul industry of the former 
German colony as it was the founder of 
this firm, Paul Thorer, who originally 
had been responsible for giving the Ger- 
man government the idea of importing 
caracul into Southwest Africa. It was 
only because of his personal friendship 
with the Emir of Bokhara that he was 
successful in obtaining this potentate’s 
permission to purchase on behalf of the 
German colonial government a few cara- 
culs and take them along to Germany. In 
those days the Bokhara caraculs were con- 
sidered the best. While the foundation 
of the caracul industry was undoubtedly 
brought about by the experimental im- 
portations of those first small flocks, 
neither Paul Thorer nor those men who 
had assisted him in his work could then 
foresee how successful the caracul in- 
dustry would eventually become. 

It would be interesting to know what 
has been done to introduce caracul in this 
country where climatic conditions in 
Texas and Arizona are favorable. 


SHEARING AND GRAZING 


n addition to the revenue from lamb pelts the caracul breeder derives an 

acome from the sale of the wool which is of good quality and fetches a 

Orrespondingly high price. The picture below shows a typical caracul herd 
going out to pasture on the meager desert sustenance. 


A CARACUL BREEDER’S HOME 


As a rule the caracul breeders live in comfortable but unpretentious homes. 

Theirs is a lonely life for their estates are large and their nearest neigh- 

bors are many miles away. Nowadays, the richer caracul breeders travel 
to and from their estates in their own airplanes. 


biggest question of the convention 
was “how many can be accommy- 
dated on a canvas cot bed.” But 
he “hadn’t missed a riot in the 
neighborhood in forty years, and 
unless I’m deceived by the venal 
Republican press, this wan will re- 
joice the heart.” 

In spite of Mr. Dooley’s hoped 
for predictions, there were no cas- 
ualties at the convention. The only 
blood shed was that of a Texan 
delegate, who cut his lip when he 
tried to open a bottle of beer by 
breaking off the top in his mouth. 

Another reporter, though it was 
a new role for him, was William 
Jennings Bryan, who was the rep- 
resentative of the Associated Press. 
He insisted that he was “just one of 
the fraternity,” but his views and 
his own presence carried more 
weight than his stories. George 
Ade told daily “fables” concerning 
the sessions, and Samuel G. Blythe 
acted in a reportorial capacity. 

The boisterousness of Roosevelt's 
followers must have dampened the 
ardor of the Taft faction. The bell 
boys at the Congress, which was 
also Taft’s headquarters, com- 
plained bitterly about the scarcity 
of tips. The captain threatened to 
frame the first dime that was given 
him, and said that enough iced 
water had been carried up to the 
rooms, without gratuity, to float an 
iceberg. The flower girls ended 
each day with full baskets. Al- 
though red carnations for Roosevelt 
adorned many a buttonhole, Taft’s 
white carnations were a drug on 
the market. Nor did it seem fash- 
ionable any more for patriots to 
Save the country by spending the 
night under the table rather than 
on top of it. One new drink was 
introduced. A lemon peel cut to 
resemble Roosevelt’s wide-brimmed 
hat was served on a saucer and 
when tossed into a martini,made a 
“hat in the ring’ cocktail. 

The balloting for President took 
place on June 22. Since Roosevelt 
had instructed his followers not to 
participate in the convention pro- 
ceedings, on the first ballot Taft 
was re-nominated. Of the 1078 
votes he got 561 and Roosevelt 107 
with 61 scattered and 349 “present 
but not voting.” 

In Washington President Taft 
spent a quiet day. He saw a few 
friends, played golf in the after- 
noon, and after a family dinner 
with Mrs. Taft, he sat on the south 
portico of the White House to 
listen to the returns. There was a 
direct wire between the Coliseum 
and the White House and so the 
news reached him instantly. He 
seemed gratified by his nomination 
and with his usual placidity ac- 
cepted the news that Roosevelt had 
left the party. 

But although the “steam roller” 
had gone over Roosevelt, it had not 
crushed him. Once Taft’s nomina- 
tion was announced the Roosevelt 
delegates immediately left the con- 
vention hall. That night at nine 
o'clock a great mass meeting as- 
sembled at Orchestra Hall on Mich- 
igan Avenue. It was eleven o’clock 
before Roosevelt came on the stage, 
and the response to his appearance 
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as well as the general tone of the 
gathering was like the beginning of 
a great religious revival. 

“We stand at Armageddon and 
we battle for the Lord,” cried 
Roosevelt. He instructed his dele- 
gates to return to their homes, and 
if after reflection they indicated 
that they still desired to follow his 
leadership, he would call a conven- 
tion. 

On August 5, the Progressives 
met at the Coliseum. To the tune 
of “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
Theodore Roosevelt and his run- 
ning mate, Hiram Johnson, were 
unanimously chosen on the first 
ballot. 

The Coliseum again was to be 

the scene of the Republican Con- 
vention in 1920. Several months 
before, Harry M. Daugherty, War- 
ren G. Harding’s astute campaign 
manager, had made a statement to 
some reporters about Harding’s 
chances for the nomination. No 
candidate would get a majority on 
the first few ballots, he said. But 
on Friday, about 2:11 in the morn- 
ing, realizing that the leaders had 
gone the limit, about fifteen men 
would meet in a smoke-filled hotel 
room. At that time, he would pre- 
sent Senator Harding's name. 
_ The prediction was quoted, 
though skeptically, in every news- 
paper in the country, until it be- 
came a political legend. The lead- 
ing candidates were General Leon- 
ard Wood, and Frank O. Lowden. 
Then followed Hiram Johnson, 
Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, 
several “favorite sons” and War- 
ren Harding, about tenth on the 
list. As Daugherty had foretold, 
neither Wood nor Lowden could 
secure more than one-third of the 
votes on the first four ballots. On 
Friday morning, realizing the con- 
vention was at a deadlock, the 
Chairman, Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, moved for adjournment. 
There was a roar of “No’s” and a 
few scattered “Ayes.” “The ‘Ayes’ 
have it” blandly announced the 
Chairman, and the delegates smil- 
ingly accepted his dictatorship. 

That evening, four of the party 
heads had dinner in George Har- 
vey’s room at the Blackstone. They 
studied the list of candidates and 
finally reluctantly agreed on Hard- 
ing as the most available. The rest 
of the night was spent in visits to 
the various delegates. Other men 
joined their ranks. It was about 
2 AM. and there were twelve or 
fifteen men present, although 
Daugherty, himself, was not among 
them to see his forecast come true. 
Certainly the room was smoke-filled 
when George Harvey sent for Hard- 
ing to tell him he was the choice of 
the group. 

Solemnly, Harvey asked the pros- 
pective candidate if there was any- 
thing in his past life that would be 
brought up against him in the cam- 
paign. After ten minutes reflection 
in a vacant room, Harding said 
that there was nothing. 


There was little change in the 
voting on the first few ballots the 
next morning. . Then on the ninth 
ballot, Harding made a tremendous 
increase. It was the signal for 


everyone to get on the band wagon. 
On the tenth ballot he was nom- 
inated. When asked for a state- 
ment later, Harding characteris- 
tically replied, “We drew to a pair 
of deuces and filled.” 

Then came 1932 and the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago. This 
time, the sessions were at the newly 
built Stadium, a huge indoor sports- 
arena on Chicago’s West Side. Al- 
though Franklin D. Roosevelt led 
Al Smith from the beginning, at 
that time the Democrats still had 
the two-thirds rule for the nomina- 
tion. All through the first night 
of the balloting the delegates voted, 
until at 9:30 the next morning they 
staggered out for a recess. (It 
seems heat and perspiration have 
had a great deal to do with nom- 
inating conventions in the past. 
Perhaps when air-conditioning be- 
comes universal political history 
will be changed.) 

All through the day genial Jim 
Farley pulled political wires. 
Finally John N. Garner was per- 
suaded to release his delegates for 
Roosevelt, in exchange for the Vice- 
Presidency. That night the switch 
occurred, and on the fourth ballot 
Roosevelt was nominated. From 
New York the candidate telephoned 
that he would come in person to 
Chicago to accept the nomination. 
The next afternoon, haltingly yet 
firmly, he walked to the platform 
in the Stadium. “Happy Days Are 
Here Again” the band played joy- 
ously, and there were some in that 
weary crowd who half-believed the 


song might come true in good time. 


There was no question about tie 


choice of the Democrats for the 
President in 1940, when they met 
once more at the Stadium. This 
time the fight waged about who 
should be selected for the Vice- 
President. But so strong was 
Roosevelt’s influence that he was 
able to dictate the choice of his 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. 
Wallace. The band still played 
“Happy Days Are Here Again.” 
Now in 1944 the latch strings are 
up once more in Chicago. Whose 
names will go down in history? 


* * * 


PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTIONS 
HELD IN CHICAGO 


From 1860 to 1940, seventeen presi- 
dential conventions have been held 
in Chicago 


1860 Republican Lincoln 

1864 Democratic McClellan 

1868 Republican Grant 

1880 Republican Garfield 

1884 Democratic Cleveland 

1884 Republican Blaine 

1888 Republican Harrison 

1892 Democratic Cleveland 

1896 Democratic Bryan 

1904 Republican Roosevelt, T. 

1908 Republican Taft 

1912 Republican Tait 

1916 Republican Hughes 

1920 Republican Harding 

1932 Democratic Roosevelt, F. 
Dz 

1932 Republican Hoover 

1940 Democratic Roosevelt, F. 
ND) 


SHIPS OF THE HIGH ANDES 
(Continued from page 17) 


Horse traders in Texas feared that 
the camel would put them out of 
business. Hostlers hated the strange 
beasts which had been set down in 
their midst as much as they despised 
the infidel Arabians brought along to 
handle them. Horses resented their 
presence in the stables. Texans, who 
at first looked upon them as curiosi- 
ties, later found them contemptible, 
and opposition to the camel sprang 
up everywhere. Brownsville, Texas, 
passed an ordinance forbidding any- 
one to drive camels through the city’s 
streets. 

While all of this was going on, 
the few llamas which had been sent 
to the South to take the place of 
the mule, were driving the residents 
crazy. The silly beasts which re- 
sponded only to orders in Quechua 
dialect, had never heard of “gee” and 
“haw.” They would not eat the green 


grass of Virginia’s rich pastures and 
churlishly refused to budge when 
the slaves loaded them too heavily. 
When the last one died of overeating 
simple hay, the owners breathed a 
sigh of relief. ‘ 

The camels of Texas which were 
purchased under the Government 
grant of $30,000 were seized by the 
Confederates at the outbreak of the © 
war and the Southern army, oddly 
enough, had little interest in the 
plan which their own President Jef- 
ferson Davis had sponsored in Con- 
gress a number of years before. 

Finally, the camels were auctioned 
off, sight unseen, to a man in New ~— 
Orleans, who sold them eventually — 
to a number of circuses in Mexico. — 
Since those days, llamas and camels — 
have been brought to the United — 
States only for circuses and zoos, and _ 
it is just as well. 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing War Criminals and Punishment 
by George Creel as its new publication. 

George Creel, as many of our members 
will recall, was the head of the depart- 
ment of public information during World 
War I—a position similar to that held by 
Elmer Davis today. Mr. Creel knows, 
therefore, what our country had to face 
when Germany was defeated in 1918. Now 
he speaks with a special authority, an 
authority based on his previous experi- 
ences, on his careful study of events since 
the armistice, and on his very important 
investigation of Germany activities made 
for Collier’s Magazine, describing the 
atrocities of the Nazi gauleiters in all the 
occupied nations, from Norway in the 
north to Greece in the south. 

War Criminals and Punishment is a 
book of paramount importance. It is a 
book which has a very special message for 
members of our Club—a group of people 
devoted entirely to the principles of inter- 
nationalism. And these principles have 
been cruelly defied by the German nation. 
What, then, is this nation? Why should 
it have created one of the most bestial 
armies of murderers, sadists and criminals 
in the history of mankind? What, when 
the inevitable victory comes, should be 
done with these sinister people? 

The answer is here. It is set down 
vigorously with all of the horrifying docu- 
mentation. It is a book to arouse the con- 
science of our nation—and of our world. 

At the outset George Creel sets forth 
the record of Germany’s mass murders 
that followed the fall of Poland, the inva- 
sion of Belgium, Holland, Norway and 
France. He lists the principal offenders 
against international law and the laws of 
humanity. Most of their names are fa- 
miliar to all of us. Hitler, Goering, 
Himmler, Goebbels—they are the master 
gangsters. But what about their associ- 
ates, the little Hitlers, the soprano voiced 
Himmlers in a dozen countries, the scores 
of vociferous imitation Goebbels and the 
pompous bullies aping that titan of bul- 
lies, Hermann Goering? Who are these 
Quislings, these gauleiters, these super- 
merchants of horror? 

The world will never forget their 
crimes. Here is the terrible record of 
how they attempted to beat down con- 
quered populations to the level of beasts; 
how they encouraged bestiality and 
obscenity methodically; how they re- 
eruited thousands for brothels in Ger- 
many and established “breeding camps”; 
how they have systemically exterminated 
religious and educational institutions; 
how they have pillaged or destroyed 
priceless cultural possessions from one 
end of Europe to the other; how they 
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have murdered, tortured and starved hun- 


dreds of thousands of innocent people. 

As a further background for an under- 
standing of Nazi Germany Mr. Creel con- 
tributes some fascinating and little known 
information about the men who have 
moulded German thought for a hundred 
years and formulated the ideas underly- 
ing Nazi policy. These high priests of 
Baal, with their diabolical talents for in- 
flammatory phrases, prehead hate of 
peace, hate of small nations, hate of 
democracy and hate of Christians and 
Jews. And above all they have succeeded 
in inculcating the German people with 
the megalomaniacal conviction that they 
were destined to rule the world. 

If we are not to be duped again we 
must not let a guilty people go scot free; 
we must not be deceived by subtle Ger- 
man apologists inside or outside the coun- 
try, by Allied sentimentalists, or by 
trickery and confusion. George Creel 
concludes his book with a lucid, uncom- 
promising presentation of the proper 
methods for trial and punishment. He 
has strong views and his book is a terrible 
indictment of these people whom Wil- 
liam II called “the chosen of God” and 
Hitler wished to perpetuate for all time 
as the “master race.” 

As the war moves toward its climax, the 
subject which this book discusses grows in 
importance. We heartily recommend 
War Criminals and Punishment not only 
as absorbing reading but as imperative 
reading for all who are interested in the 
creation of a better world. 

This special N. T. C. edition of War 
Criminals and Punishment is a volume of 
303 pages with a jacket in color, and with 
an appendix and index. It is offered to 
our members at a special price. More in- 
formation can be secured by writing to 
the Secretary. 


TRANSCANADA HIGHWAY 


You can cross Canada by automobile 
today. For the first time in the country’s 
history, a motorist can start in Vancouver 
and drive to Halifax on all-Canadian soil. 
That’s what completion of a stretch of 150 
miles of road between Hearst and Gerald- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice, ma 


ton means. And not only is that a spur 
to Canada’s pride, but it means the open- 
ing up of a vast area of brand-new timber 
and possibly agricultural country. 

Two years ago, the Provincial Govern- 
ment had completed roads from the west 
to Geraldton and from the east and south 
to Hearst. Up to now, however, the 150- 
mile barrier had forced motorists who 
wished to cross the country to go into the 
United States at perhaps Sault Ste. Marie 
or Sarnia and work their way across and 
up to Fort Frances and Kenora to Win- 


nipeg. 


FLIGHTS OVER THE ATLANTIC 


Multiplying by many times the total 
transoceanic flying done by all the air- 
lines of the world before the war, flight 
crews of the Pan American World Air- 
ways System recently announced the com- 
pletion of a total of 6,883 transoceanic 
crossings since Pearl Harbor. 

This air transport record of Pan Amer- 
ican was compiled through contract serv- 
ices and special missions for the Air 
Transport Command of the United States 
Army Air Forces and the Naval Air 
Transport Service and through scheduled 
operations over its civil air routes on 
which the nation depends for the move- 
ment of priority passengers, mail and ex- 
press to forty-six countries and colonies. 

Crossings of the North and South At- 
lantic, including special war missions, 
totaled 4,209. Of these 3,491 were made 
in the service of the ATC, 673 were made 
for the NATS and by the Clippers on 
regularly scheduled runs between the U. 
S. and the British Isles and Europe, and 
45 crossings were special mission flights. 


FLYING FISH 


Half a million fertilized “flying” fish 
eggs, a Good Neighbor gift from the Great 
Lakes of the United States to famous Lake 
Titicaca, highest navigable lake in the 
world, in southern Peru, on the boundary 
with Bolivia, in the heart of South 
America’s Andes mountains, were recently 
flown by Pan American Grace Airways in 
one of the most unusual shipments in air 
history. 

Shipment of the eggs by air was the 
only way to insure their safe arrival dur- 
ing the brief time period during which 
they had to be kept under special condi- 
tions. It is more than four thousand miles 
from the Great Lakes to Arequipa, Peru, 
most convenient Panagra airport to Lake 


_ Titicaca, where the eggs were deposited, 


but it took only four days for the ship- 
ment to cover that distance. Even by the 
fastest steamer—of which none would 
have been available due to war conditions 
—the trip would in all probability have 
required nearly three weeks. 

* * * * 
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from the Fronteriza are other pic- 
turesque mountain ranges which would 
be included in the international park: 
the Palomas, where Francisco Villa 
once maintained a remount station for 
his border raiders; the Sierra Encan- 
tada (Enchanted Mountains) ; and the 
Sierra de San Vicente. Few Ameri- 
cans have seen even a small part of 
this wild and virtually uninhabited 
country of northern Coahuila, but 
those who have report that it abounds 
with hidden canyons and caves rich in 
Indian relics. 

The scenic center of the American 
park is the Chisos Mountains—two 
hundred square miles of jagged 
peaks, forested heights and deep can- 
yons. A cluster rather than a chain 
of mountains, they are termed by C. 
H. Wegemann, regional geologist of 
the National Park Service, one of 
the most nearly perfect mountain 
ranges in the world. Appropriately the 
highest peak, 7835 feet above sea level, 
was named Mount Emory in honor of 
the leader of the boundary surveyors. 

The Chisos apparently derived their 
name from the nomadic tribe which 
Spanish chroniclers included among 
those who preyed on settlements and 
missions of northern New Spain in 
the early Eighteenth Century. A sturdy 
legend insists, however, that Chisos 
means “ghosts,” and that the moun- 
tains are haunted by the spirits of 
Alsaie, the last of the great Apache 
chiefs, and his squaw. According to 
this tale, the indomitable pair escaped 
after the entire tribe had been cap- 
tured through a ruse by Mexican sol- 
diers, and returned to die in their 
native mountains. 

Another legend accounts for the 
name of Lost Mine Peak, one of the 
highest in the Chisos. The story as- 
serts that the Spanish conquistadors 
discovered a rich silver mine in that 
mountain and worked it with Indian 
slave labor imprisoned at the old pre- 
sidio at San Vincente, the ruins of 
which can still be seen from the 
American side of the Rio Grande. 
Discovery of a bar of silver recently 
in the Chisos bolstered the story ad- 
mirably, but no searcher—and there 
have been many—has yet uncovered 
the lost shaft. 


The chief points of interest in the 
Chisos, other than those named, are 
the West Window, a narrow defile at 
the lower end of the Basin, opening 
upon a magnificent view of the moun- 
tains and desert west of the Chisos; 
Wade Canyon, from the head of which 
springs a lovely two-hundred-foot 
waterfall; Boot Canyon and Boot 
Spring, which take their name from 
a great pinnacle of rock resembling 
an upturned boot on the mountainside; 
and the South Rim. From the brink 
of this sheer, one-thousand-foot preci- 
pice one can obtain an unforgettable 
panorama of the country for one 
hundred miles in almost every direc- 
tion, and trace with the unaided eye 
the entire course of the Rio Grande 
from the mouth of the Santa Elena 
Canyon to that of Boquillas Canyon. 

Wildlife in the Big Bend, past and 
present, constitutes one of its chief 
claims upon the nation for preserva- 
tion in its natural state. Buried in the 
rocks are the remains of the monsters 
of the early ages, while the Chisos 
forests abound with hundreds of 
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BIG BEND—OUR NEWEST NATIONAL PARK 
(Continued from page 26) ; 


species of animals and birds. 

Great fossil beds uncovered ii this 
area within recent years have yielded 
skeletal remains of dinosaurs, croco- 
diles, giant oysters, radiolites and other 
prehistoric creatures. In 1940 the 
American Museum-Sinclair Expedi- 
tion, headed by Dr. Barnum Brown, 
discovered the head of a crocodile 
whose length was estimated at more 
than forty-five feet. “The bones in 
the same rock,’ Dr. Brown reported, 
“show that dinosaurs new to science 
were fellow countrymen of this great 
reptile some seventy million years ago. 
... In the thin layers of ancient lake 
deposits encircling the Chisos Moun- 
tains there are literaHy thousands of 
dinosaur bone fragments.” Another 
giant of the past, found near Casto- 
lon, is a petrified tree stump measur- 
ing fourteen feet in diameter—the 
largest known to science. 

The present wildlife of the Big 
Bend, says the National Park Service, 
“is more closely allied to the fauna 
and flora of Mexico than to existing 
conditions elsewhere in the United 
States.” The explanation lies in the 
fact that the Chisos are separated 
from other mountainous regions by 
wide expanses of desert. In short, 
the region is “literally a biologic 
island.” 

Although the park area has never 
been. fully explored by biologists, 
more than one thousand species of 
plants already have been identified. 
Upward of sixty species of mammals 
have been found, together with about 
two hundred and fifty varieties of 
birds. Among the forms of life ex- 
tant nowhere else in the United States 
are the Colima warbler and the weep- 
ing juniper, both natives of Mexico. 
And of those who do occur elsewhere 
in this country, notes the Park Serv- 
ice, “few are found in either federal 
or state lands where they can be 
protected.” 

Animals now found only on the 
Mexican side of the Rio Grande in 
the Big Bend include the jaguar, oce- 
lot, native wild turkey, antelope and 
bighorn sheep. In the Chisos are three 
varieties of deer, black bear, Texas 
peccary, kit fox and puma. Estab- 
lishment of the park, federal authori- 
ties declare, “will be of inestimable 
value in restoring and protecting the 
unique plant and animal communities.” 

Archeologically the Big Bend is im- 
portant to the scientific world because 
it is one of three areas in this coun- 
try in which “perishable artifacts have 
been occasionally preserved in dry 
caves through the centuries.” Those 
discovered in the Big Bend have been 
identified as belonging to the Late 
Basket Makers, who occupied rock 
shelters in this region about 500 A.D. 
Among the materials uncovered are 
sandals, matting, nets, rope, baskets, 
wooden implements and the primitive 
atlatl, or throwing stick. 


When the Spaniards first visited this 
region in the late sixteenth century, 
they found a flourishing pueblo cul- 
ture at the confluence of the Rio 
Grande and the Concho River, near 
present Presidio, Texas. The preda- 
tory Comanches and Apaches left ex- 
tensive camp sites at the numerous hot 
springs along the river. Their main 
thoroughfare between Mexico and the 
great plains was the famous Comanche 


Trail, now followed in part by State 
Highway 227. The trail entered the 
park area through Persimmon Gap, 
the northern gateway of the park as 
designated by Secretary Ickes, skirted 
the eastern slope of the Chisos and 
entered Mexico near the ruins of the 
presidio at San Vicente. 

The only mineral deposits of value 
thus far uncovered in the Big Bend 
are the cinnebar mines operating in 
the vicinity of Terlingua, which lies 
just outside the western boundary of 
the park. The first of these mines, 
from which mercury is produced, was 
opened about 1893. They are among 
the largest in the United States, and 
one alone was estimated to have pro- 
duced $3,000,000 in mercury during 
the first six years of its operation. 

In view of the rubber situation, it is 
interesting to note that a plant for 
production of rubber from guayule, a 
shrub seldom found above the Mexican 
border, once operated at Marathon, 
but has long since been abandoned. 
The presence of considerable quan- 
tities of guayule in this area, however, 
has revived interest in this drab and 
inconspicuous desert plant. Another 
Mexican plant found in the United 
States only in the Big Bend is cande- 
lilla, from which a valuable wax is 
extracted. A wax factory is now in 
operation in the park area. 

Plans for the development of the 
park are still tentative, but the 
National Park Service envisions the 


establishment of a headquarters, prob- 
ably in the Basin of the Chisos Moun- 
tains; overnight tourist accommoda- 
tions at the entrance to Santa Elena 
Canyon, and a ranch-like development 
at Boquillas, a Mexican settlement 
two miles from the mouth of that 
canyon and the logical site for an 
international bridge linking the two 
parks. Also under consideration is a 
proposal to establish an old-time long- 
horn steer ranch somewhere in the 
park, the Park Service pointing out 
that “sufficient justification for a 
ranch of the type associated with the 
growth of the country can be found 
in comparing the present status of 
the longhorn cattle with the buffalo 
that roamed the plains before them.” 
Like the bison, the longhorn is nearly 
extinct. 

How soon the Park Service will be 
able to begin building roads and the 
necessary tourist accommodations will 
depend largely upon the duration of 
the war. Not much change likely will 
take place for some time after the 
transfer of title by the State of 
Texas. At most, however, it will be 
but a few years until the tourist will 
be able to penetrate all parts of a 
wildly beautiful land that, with the 
exception of a few scatered ranch 
houses and corrals and a few fences, 
is exactly as Captain Juan Dominguez 
de Mendoza found it during the first 
exploration by white men nearly three 
hundred years ago. 


A CANAL THAT MADE HISTORY ae 
(Continued from page 20) 


as it parallels the Delaware), Port 
Ben, the Frenchman’s, Willow Cal- 
lahan’s, Four Eyes, Widder Kelly’s, 
Pond Eddy, Lively Lock, - Winter 
Woman’s Lock. 

They'll tell you about the “ager- 
docks” by which the canal spanned 
rivers. There were four of these 
wooden aqueducts—over the Lack- 
awaxen, the Delaware, the Never- 
sink and the Roundout. Originally 
boats had crossed the Delaware 
through slack water kept deep by a 
dam. But ice and floods caused 
many delays, until in 1846 John 
Wurts, president of the company, 
and Russell F. Lord, its chief en- 
gineer, began to think of a suspen- 
sion bridge across the river. John 
A. Roebling had just built a suc- 
cessful one over the Allegheny at 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Lord inspected it early the 
next year, and immediately the com- 
pany signed a contract with Roeb- 
ling for suspension aqueducts across 
the Delaware and the Lackawaxen. 
Later Roebling rebuilt the Never- 
sink and Roundout aqueducts too. 
The quality of his work is wit- 
nessed by the arches of fine stone 
work still standing at the Roundout 
at High Falls, and by the Dela- 
ware aqueduct, in use today as a 
toll bridge. 

This is the same Roebling who 
later was responsible for the old 
suspension bridge across the Ni- 
agara and for New York’s Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 


By the time she closed down in 
1899 the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal had spanned nearly a century 
of change. When she opened her 
sluiceways and gave back her water 
to the country streams, her burden 
was being borne by the system of 
railroads the company had _ fore- 
sightedly acquired. 

Many of her lock chambers still 
stand, weed-grown and mellow. In 
some places railroad tracks stretch 
out in her bed, in some a blacktop 
road. Cows graze her in many 
places. In one of her old basins 
water still flows, and people swim 
there. And though the fast and 
unobservant traveler might drive 
from Honesdale to Eddyville on 
roads that parallel her old ditch 
and never know it is there, the 
more curious and leisurely can — 
or could, in the pre-gas-rationing 
days—follow her course with ease. 

He could stop at Honesdale and 
visit with those old canalers, Jimmy 
Ennisse and Freddy Lesche, in 
their canal boat store above the old 
basin; could hear from gentle-man- 
nered Charles Hanyon of Phillips- 
port of the days when the canal 
was still pulling her load. He 
doesn’t need gas to walk along her 
towpath from Phillipsport to Ellen- 
ville, and, farther down, where the 
blue Roundout flows on one side 
and her now grassy ditch slopes 
gently on the other. And walking, 
he can still recreate for himself a 
part of the history of America. 
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G.I. VACATIONS IN NORTH AFRICA 


(Continued from page 23) 


The surface method requires 
merely that one float face-down- 
ward in the shoal water, looking 
through his glasses for a bottom- 
feeding fish like a flounder, and 
breathing through the upright tube. 
Nearly all native beach parties— 
French, Spanish or Italian—include 
a couple of fish-spearing enthusi- 
asts, and with fish now at a premi- 
um as food they take themselves 
most seriously. I met a boy from 
Oregon, however, who became the 
envy of Oran’s fish-spearers be- 
cause of underwater headgear that 
he had made out of a British gas 
mask and the inner tube of an auto- 
mobile tire. He would get more 
large fish in an afternoon than some 
of the native experts took in an 
entire week. 

Fishing of any kind, it should be 
mentioned, is prohibited in the har- 
bors used by our ships, and until 
recently even off-shore fishing in 
boats was not allowed. 

Traditionally, the mountains 
come next in interest, and although 
only a handful of Americans man- 
age to get back into the Grand 
Atlas, good roads have brought 
thousands of doughboys into the 
coastal range mountains, which lose 
little by comparison with the Grand 
Atlas, except in grandeur, and are 
dotted here and there with resort 


. villages. 


These coastal mountains, of 
course, are in a high state of culti- 
vation. Even a rail trip between 
Oran and Algiers—a matter of 
some seven hundred miles—proves 
that the French have utilized every 
square rod of arable land, wheat- 
fields climbing up some very steep 
hills and terraced slopes support- 
ing peach, pear, prune and even 
apple orchards. Some of the valley 
bottoms, watered by rivers, bloom 
in May and June like the legendary 
Garden of Eden. 


But between these cultivated 
areas are mountains too steep for 
the plow or too rocky for terracing. 
These lands are covered by large 
pine forests and dense, scrubby 


growth such as one finds in parts 
of Oregon and California, and they 
are the home of grouse, doves, wild 
pigeons and other game birds that 
feed in the farmer’s fields. 
shotgun, 


Many a 


military ordinarily used 


for guard purposes, has in the 
hands of a good wing shot added 
to army mess tables and provided 
some good sport on the side. 

There are trout in some of the 
larger mountain streams that drain 
towards the coast and not a few of 
our men have fished for them. But 
I have been told that they run 
small, due in part to the summer 
droughts, and that towards the end 
of June it is necessary to “tickle” 
them out from under rocks by 
hand. 

Gazelles, in the coastal areas, 
have been practically exterminated 
—as has the mouflon, a species of 
wild sheep; but gazelles are still 
found in considerable numbers in 
the deserts about Laghouat and 
Biskra, which is farther south than 
most Americans have gone, or are 
apt to go. 

When we were fighting in Tunis, 
however, I met bomber pilots based 
in the Biskra area who had gone on 
a number of gazelle hunting ex- 
peditions in jeeps and at least knew 
the color and taste of the meat. 

In the early months of our occu- 
pation of North Africa many a com- 
pany and battalion commander had 
to forage for himself in the matter 
of food, and sent a couple of men 
south in a truck to bring back what- 
ever they could find. A British 
mess at which I took my meals in 
Algiers turned out surprising dishes 
now and then from haunches of 
lamb, beef, goat—and also a few 
unidentifiable meats—which could 
not be bought in the city. 

Obviously, there is little “sight- 
seeing” as such in North Africa, 
these days. Nearly all our troops 
have been moved about a good deal, 
by truck, rail or plane. They have 
seen the mountains and the sea- 
shore, the cities and the farming 
districts; and when they have an 
afternoon or a few days to them- 
selves they want to forget the war 
and their part in the war. 

Both the cities, the mountains 
and the seashore help them to do 
this—though none are perfect. On 
one of the prettiest little beaches 
near Algiers you could ever find lies 
the wreckage of an American land- 
ing barge, now used by Arab chil- 
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THE OLD DIRT DOBBER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 2 Witisa: 


A. Williams 
New and enlarged edition 
You may have heard this 
famous garden commenta- 
tor on the radio. In this 
book he has put into acces- 
sible form all his practical 
knowledge about how to 
get the best results with 
flowers. trees and shrubs. 
At all booksellers. Ilustrated. 
$2.75. Robert M. McBride 
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my every battle—the tank corps, 
i 6try, engineers, artillery, etc. Army photographs. 
$2.75 


4. HE'S IN THE ARMY NOW 
By Lieut. Col. William H, Baumer. 

How the draftee ‘is’ trained and how he lives 
in the new American Army—in the infantry, 
cavalry, air corps, artillery, armored force and 
other branches, Illuminating photographs. $2.75 


2. HE'S IN THE NAVY NOW 
By Commander John T, Tuthill, Jr. 
At sea and ashore the many activities as 


well as the training of Navy officers and men 
are vividly portrayed. Lavishly illustrated. $2.75 


3. HE’S IN THE AIR CORPS NOW 
By Frederick P, Graham. 
The exciting record of nine months of train- 


ing of a pilot—flylng, navigation, gunnery and 
bombing. Action photographs. $2.75 


4. HE'S IN SUBMARINES NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 

From the day the recruit arrives at one of 
Uncle Sam’s submarines schools his course of 
training is an adventure in itself—an adventure 
you share. Dramatic Navy photographs. $2.75 


5S. HE'S IN THE PARATROOPS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 

Meet the Paratroops, the hardest, toughest, 
and best dressed soldiers in our army. Join 


them in thelr thrilling maneuvers, Many ex- 
traordinary photographs, $2.75 


6. HE'S IN THE ARMORED FORCE 
NOW 
By Capt. Addison F. McGhee, Jr. 
Read about the training of the dare-devils 


im tron monsters who are im the vanguard of 
motorized infan- 


7. HE'S IN THE SIGNAL CORPS NOW 
By Gari Mann. 


The men responsible for communications in 
the Army are front line fighters. Ilere’s an 
exciting pleture of the Signa! Corps im training 
for all far-flung battlefields. Pictures of men 
and machines in action. $2.75 


8. HE'S IN THE COAST GUARD NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 

Here are the men who guard our 49,000 
miles of coastline In life boats, on sub-chasers, 
in planes and cutters, and fight around the 
world, Gorgeous salt water photographs. $2.75 


9. HE'S IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 
NOW . 

By john Scott Douglas and Albert A, Salz. 

Here they are in our new merchant fleet 

overseas in deflance of submarines, destroyers, 


mine fields and bombing planes, Fine sea pic- 
tures, $2.75 


10. HE'S IN THE ENGINEERS NOW 
By Carl Mann. 


How to throw a bridge acrogs a stream under 
fire, blow up enemys pill boxes, lay out a tem- 
porary airport In record time, run a military 
railroad. It’s all here, Official pictures that 
tell the story. $2.75 


11. ae IN THE MARINE CORPS 


NO 
By Josef Israels, 11. 


Meet the ‘“‘leathernecks’! In training camp, 
at sea and on the battlefields here are our 
toughest fighters in action. Photographg that 
match the Marines in action. $2.75 


12. HE’S IN THE ARTILLERY NOW 


By Chard Powers Smith, Captain, Field 
Artillery, World War |. 


The men behind the roaring guns. Follow 
them in thelr spectacular jobs in Coast, Field 
and Antiaircraft artillery. Dramatic official pic- 
tures. $2.75 
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See our men in training 


and in action. 


Here are the books that will 
tell you the whole thrilling 


story. 


13. HE’S IN THE SUB BUSTERS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 


The lads who hunt down and destroy the 
“rattlesnakes of the sea.’’ Meet these men in 
our fleets of P.T. and D.E. boats and aerial 
gub-busters fighting any odds. Exciting photo- 
graphs. $2.75 


14. HE’S IN THE CAVALRY NOW 
By Brig. Gen, Rufus S. Ramey 


This book tells the story of Horse and 
Mechanized Cavalry in modern warfare, It 
also describes the part our Mechanized Cavalry 
played in North Africa. $2.75 


15. WAR WINGS 


Fighting Planes of the American 
and British Air Forces 
By David C. Cooke. 


Describes and {l'ustrates every type of plane 
in active duty both in the American Air Serv- 
ice and in the Royal Air Force. More than one 
hundred and fifty officlal action Boer 


16. WAR PLANES OF THE AXIS 
By David C, Cooke. 
with a Foreword by Major Al Wililame. 


Here are the details, specificatiens and per- 
formance records of all German, [tallan and 
Japanese fighting planes, with pictures of each, 
what thelr armament is, how far they can fly. 
200 interpretive photographs, $2.75 


17. THE AIRCRAFT ANNUAL: 1944 
By David C. Cooke. 


Can the Nazis bomb New York? How atrong 
is the Luftwaffe? Do helicopters have any war 
value? What can be expected In the arlation 
field after the war? These and as thousand 
other facta are found in this new and !mport- 
ant annual. 196 practical photographs, $3.00 


18. YOUNG AMERICA’S AVIATION 
ANNUAL: 1944 
Edited by David C. Cooke. 


Covers all branches of aviation from com- 
mercial ariation, airports, training schools and 
gliding, to improved instruments and naviga- 
tional ald. Over 300 photographs. ‘The most 
spectacular and best illustrated book im the 
market.’’—Aviatlon. $2, 


19. HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER 
By Lt. Col. William H. Baumer, fr. 

Has an immediate and practical value for 
every young American who fs eager to pilav 8 


large part In the defense of his country, Mlus- 
trated $2.25 


20. HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR 
By Dick Merrill and George Daws. 

“Tt will answer questions asked by the nor- 
mal young man interested In aviation, and 
will also inspire many to bheenme either mili- 
tarv or civil aviators."°—General H. H,. Arnold, 
Chief of the Alr Corps. Illustrated. $2.25 


21. NEEDED — WOMEN IN AVI- 
ATION 
By Dickey Meyer. 


Up-to-date, information on how women cab 
find profitable work in aviation, from Jearn- 
ing to to service in manufacturing, Milus- 
trated. $2.00 


22. NEEDED—WOMEN IN GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE 
By Dickey Meyer. 


Girls make our nation’s powder bags, para- 
chutes and uniforms, buy and test material, 
fill positions in clerical and messenger work, 
meteorology, public relations, pharmacology, 
chemistry. The author tells you how to get 
in. Illustrated. $2.00 
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THE CRIMEA 


were rudely ended when the Tatars 
occupied the Crimea. The Tatars en- 
tered the land in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, and by 1457—four 
years after the fall of Constantinople— 
recognized Mahomed as their prophet 
and the Turks as their superiors. 
In 1475, under the Tartar-Turkish on- 
slaught, Kaffa fell and the Italians 
were through as a power in Taurida. 

Today in Theodosia, the Genoese- 
dug great moat of the Kaffa era may 
still be seen; also remains of a stone 
breakwater erected by Kaffa’s medie- 
val Italians. Most noteworthy in 
present-day Theodosia are the ruins 
of Genoese towers—the Giustiniani, 
the Climentius, the Thomas, and the 
Constantine—dating back to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Near 
Theodosia, at Sudak, a great Genoese 
fortress spreads its walls and moat 
over sixty acres. Alushta has its 
Genuezskaya Ulitsa or Genoa Street. 
In Balaklava you will see old fortress 
ramparts of the Genoese. 

If it is the relics of the Greek or 
Byzantine eras in Taurida that you 
prefer, there is Kerch for you with 
its Mount Mithridates and the many 
excavations of its slopes. However, 
the richest of its yield were even be- 
fore this war in the museums of Len- 
ingrad, London, Paris, and Berlin. 
What remained in Kerch by June 
1941 was either bombed and shelled by 
the enemy’s planes and artillery or 
stolen by him. As yet untouched, 
though, are the earthworks and the 
stone remnants showing where the 
ancient baths and tombs and potteries 
once stood. And after this strife, the 
Soviets are, certain to recover some 
of the Nazi-plundered museum ob- 
jects and bring them back to Kerch 
and Khersones and all the points 
between. 

For the Tatar and Turkish period— 
from the thirteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies respectively to Catherine’s 
annexation of Taurida in 1783—the 
tourist of the happy morrow will find 
a most fascinating range of palaces 
and mosques, of dungeons and tombs 
to visit. There is not only the mourn- 
ful splendor of Bakhchisarai, so elo- 
quently sung by Pushkin, but the yet 
older Eski-Krim or Stary Krym— 
the very first capital of the Tatars on 
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“LIVE AGAIN" 


mosque of 1314 and the Leaden Roof 
Mosque founded by a native of the 
town who later became Egypt’s ruler. 
There is the Tatar quarter at Simfer- 
opol, still preserving its Oriental air. 
You will see the Jum-ah-Jami, or Fri- 
day Mosque, at Eupatoria, erected by 
the Turks in 1552 in a style resemb- 
ling the Aya-Sofia of Istanbul, and 
with such Turkish establishments near 
by as a coffee-house, a barber shop, 
and a bakery, all built in the same 
period and in a like architectural 
mood. 

A dead city of the Crimea’s ancient 
Jews, Chufut-Kale, is a Karaite land- 
mark near Bakhchisari. The crumb- 
ling ruins of old, old houses along the 
tortuous deserted streets are said to 
date back to the Middle Ages, and the 
first Jewish settlement is believed to 
have been made here in 400 B.C., but 
no scholar knows for sure—so musty 
and uncertain are the existing records. 
Near Stary Krym, in the woods, you 
will find traces of an Armenian mon- 
astery built in 1340. Its underground 
passages are mute volumes on the 
struggles and dangers of yore. 

At Sevastopol, at Inkerman, at 
Balaklava there are extensive battle- 
fields, graves, and monuments to re- 
mind the traveler of the Crimean War 
of the 1850s. In Eupatoria, a native 
guide may point out vestiges of a 
Turkish bombardment of the town 
during the war of 1877-78. All over 
the Crimea—from the marble landings 
of Sevastopol to the bloody stone- 
quarries of Kerch—innumerable sites 
and markers recite the fact and le- 
gend of the civil war between the 
Russian Reds and the Whites of 1917- 
21, with its brief but heavy overtones 
of German occupation in the few 
months in 1918. ; 

Thus does the history of the Cri- 
mean peninsula merge with the gory, 
somber, but heroic present of World 
War II. The tourist of 1945 or ’46 
will behold fresh ruins and hear new 
legends of this latest and certainly 
most awful strife in a land that has 
seen the days of the Scythians and the 
Goths, the Byzantines and the Gen- 
oese, the Tatars and the Turks—and 
the Charge of the Light Brigade. 
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JUST LIKE YOU— 


—The creators of these groupings had excellent taste and a marked 


creative ability 


—but could not have achieved such successful arrangements without 
expert knowledge as a result of technical training in decoration. 


DO YOU WANT A 
PROFITABLE AND 
EXCITING CAREER? 


If you are interested in obtaining an im- 
portant post-war career, now is the time 
to prepare yourself for the openings in the 
big building and furnishing boom ahead, 
which will be available to those with 
trained knowledge. 


OPEN THE DOOR TOA 
NEW WORLD OF BEAUTY 
AND SATISFACTION 


There is no greater satisfaction than the 
possession of a tasteful home which has 
been developed through your own creative 
talent. When you put your good taste to 
work you achieve both cultural and eco- 
nomic value. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


will give you this priceless training through study at home to suit your own convenience. 
Systematic study of the principles of decoration will develop your talent to a greater 
degree than you would believe possible. This training will save you money in the 
furnishing and decorating of your home through the years to come. 


THE COURSE CONSISTS OF 


30 printed lessons with more than 900 
unusual illustrations. It covers the 
practical problems of decoration, color 
harmony, lamps and lighting, decora- 
tive textiles and hangings, wall treat- 
ments, the use of painted furniture, 
apartment decorating and the various 
styles of period furniture and back- 
grounds. Six of these lessons are de- 
voted to modern furniture, decoration 
and design. 


The clean-cut arrangement of this window treat- 
ment gives an air of dignified simplicity. Cor- 
rect draperies are one of the most important dec- 
orative features of a room. 
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The graceful beauty of this Adam mir- 
ror will harmonize with many periods. 
A complete knowledge of antiques is 
acquired from this Course. 


READ THESE 


extracts from letters from satis- 
fied students— 
“I am very pleased with the Arts 
& Decoration Course. It is very 
thorough in every sense and I 
highly recommend it to any one 
either interested professionally or 
for practical home use. Your 
criticisms have been indeed help- 
ful and I appreciate your co- 
operation.” 
728 

I had the good fortune to secure 
a position in a decorating depart- 
ment here. The fact that I am a 
student of your course, along 
with my grades, had a great deal 
to do with the final decision.” 

* * 
“IT am delighted with the lessons 
and find them most clever as so 
much is put into such a small 
space. I think it is wonderful 
the way you take such an interest 
and follow up all of your 
students.” 


lord & Taylor 


The window dressing table saves space in a 
small room. The quilted band matches val- 
ance and bedspread. Many such ideas are to 
be found in the Course. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH THIS 
COURSE 


is the supplementary material included. 
This consists of a fine technical book on 
the laws of color and mixing paints; a 
set of actual fabric samples; 16 large- 
sized color plates of successful inte- 
riors showing latest decorative ideas; a 
leather binder for holding lessons and 
corrected examination papers; and a 
certificate of graduation. 


Each student is thoroughly instructed and re- 
ceives personal coaching, almost like having a 
private tutor at home. 


An authoritative and thoroughly-taught course, 
now in its third decade of operation. Worth 
more to you than its moderate cost. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 


Course in Decoration 


116 East 16th Street, New York 


Without obligation, please send me your new free 
booklet which describes the complete course in Period 


and Modern decoration and furnishing. 
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T-June 1944 


This American is not expected to buy an 


extra War Bond in the 5™ WAR LOAN 


But we are. 


For each of us here at home, the job 
now is to buy extra bonds—100, 200, 
even 500 dollars’ worth if possible. 

Many of us can do much more than 
we ever have before. 


When the Victory Volunteer comes to 


Let’s Go... for the Knockout Blow! 


you and asks you to buy extra Bonds, 
think how much you’d give to have this 
War over and done. 


Then remember that you’re not giving 
anything. You’re simply lending money 
—putting it in the best investment in 
the world. 
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